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Bonn Forelgn Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genscher (left) and American Secretary of 


{Phala: API 


his earlier irreconcilahle comments and 
take them seriously? 

The new tenor of US palicy does nol 
signify a new policy, however. Other 
than confidence in America's sirength, 
President Reagan lacks a concept. 

Washington has no idea, any morê 
than anyone celse, where America musl 
call a halt lo its urns build-up. Moscow 
is called on to mnke concessions, bul if 
the Russians don't want lo mike uny, 
Wushington merely shrugs its shoulders. 

“If the Soviets are unable to meet us 
half-way," the President said, “we will 
look after our own interests and those of 
our friends and allies." 

America might be keen on resuming 
the dialogue und achieving results, but if 
they don't come about {hen the Presi- 
dent will not be blaming himself, 

The Soviet Union is no less sure what 
to do next. It is wavering between three 
options: withdrawing into a corner (O 
sulk, launching 4 fresh initiative to in- 
fluence public opinion in Western Eu- 
rope and resuming the factual dialogue 
with the American President it so despi- 
ses, In Stockholm, as elsewhere, Mir Gro- 
myko said only the West was sabotaging 
detente. 

The inflexibility and stubbornness of 
the great powers has so far increased the 
risk of war neither in Europe nor elsew- 
here, 

But they have allowed patterns of 
cooperation to disintegrate and decom- 
pose that were so arduously established 
in the J960s and 1970 s and on which 
the world remains dependent. 

That is the real reason for glarm. 
No-one can rule out. Ihe possibility of 
the many limited clashes — in the Midd- 
1e East,the Gulf and south-west Asia — 
getting out of hand. 

That would force the Big Two lo take 
swift action. Besides, arms development 
is not marking time. Arms technology is 
constantly creating new facts with which 
arms control cannot in any çaşe hope to 
keep abreast. 

Time lost in this sector can only mcan 
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State George Shultz In Stockholm. 

There they now are, in wintry Stock- 
holm, talking with each other and still 
not really sure what shape lhe further 
curse of events may lake. 

The United Stites has reverted to i 
more obliging note, and that alone is no 
mein Feat, Just imagine what mighl have 
happened if Mr Reagan had struck the 
note he did in Stockholm when he Iîrst 
look over ul the While House three 
yeurs ago, 

He would nol only have nipped many 
Huropean fears in (he bud; he might 
itlso have prompted i positive response 
in Moscow. 

Some may dismiss his speech as mere 
rhetoric or claim, like the Soviet news 
agency Novosti, it was mere propaganda 
for his forthcoming Presidential election 
campaign. 

Yet if they don"t take what he now 
says at face value, why did they accept 
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to abide by, despite occasional verbal 
acrimony. 

To this extent the US President is 
right in saying the world today is a safe 
place despite unremitting rivalry bet- 
ween the Big Two. 

Thit is why the small fry are not reac- 
ting with the panic of chicks who sense 
dunger ind rush for safely under the 
wings of their respective superpower 
hen. 

Insleud they ire sel-assuredly using 
ihe lack of contict between the great 
puwers lo go ahead with diplomatie mo- 
ves of their own. 

The Stockholm Conference on Conlî- 
dence-Building and Disirmument in Eu- 
Tupe is a conspiracy of the small fry, Lt 
dites back to ı move by France in 1978. 

President Giscard d"Estaing wanted (o 
mıiiuipeuyre France out its selimposed 
arms control isollion. 

ln 1980 the French propusal was (a- 
ken up by other Western countric: 
itinlly to undermine the Suviet plan for ù 
propaganda conference on “military de- 
tente and disarmiment in Hurope.™" 

An inereiısingly nunther of props were 
gradually addled lo lend support to the 
precarious balance of EHasl-West diala- 
Put. Lat ye: ıgrecemenl lo confer in 
Stockholm was the only specific result 
uf the Helsinki review conference in 
Miıdricl. 

Foreign Minister Cienscher succeedecl 
in persuading so many of his opposite 
nunıbers lo uttencl the opening session 
in Stockholm thal Mr Shultz and Mr 
Gromyka could no longer cry off. 

The conspiracy by the small fry to get 
the superpowers back to the conference 
table worked. 


East Berlin lets embassy 
fugitives cross to West 


Bonn evidently played a leading role 
in bringing .about the solution finally 
reached. The circumstances in which.the 
six found their way to West Berlin and 
the names of the people concerned lead 
one lo suspect the procedure, 

It seems to have been a repetilion of 
the established practice of Bonn paying 
cash for lhe refugees’ release as a huma- 
nitarian measure, 

All concerned will have breathed a 
sigh of relief at having brought the affair 
to a conclusion in this way. The six re- 
fugees will certainly be overjoyed. 

But it would be most unsatisfactory if 
the episode were to lead to the GDR 
and other East Bloc countries keeping 
an ever stricter watch on Western di- 
piomatic missions te keep their own citi- 
zens at ırm'’s length. 

Hans-Werner Einecke‏ ك 
{Hamburger Abendbiatt, 23 January 1984}‏ 


Si East Germans who sought refuge 
in the American Embassy .in East 
Berlin have been allowed to go to the 
West. 1 

A tricky situation that neither the 
Americans nor lhe East Berlin authori- 
ties wanted lasted for about 60 hours. 

The US government had no choice 
but to acknowledge that by American 
flaw the refugees were not entitled to asy- 
lum as matters stood. . 

But there could be no question of 
handing them over to the GDR authori- 
ties unless firm assurances were given 
sıbout what would happen to them. 

lt was embarrassing for the GDR, 
whıch had every reason lo end the affair 
as fast and as quietly as possible. 

East Berlin must have been alarmed at 
the prospecl of the refugees’ fate being 
raised at the Stockholm conference. 


A Stockholm payoff f 
off-stage initiative 
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lis nat very often that the Western Al- 
liarce has presented such a picture of 
kımony as al the Stockholm disarmi- 
net conference, 

dne reason wis relief that the pact 
kd withstood the political Lest of missi- 
deployment. 

Another was the conviction that the 
mst would not huppen in East-West 
relations, 


Another was President Reiidun's 
speech full of moderation is the first 
stk of talks hegan. 


All manner of wishful thinking may 
involved but it is true that the politic 
lice age between the superpowers his 
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1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
Müûnchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the. 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 


DEUTSCHE ZENMEÎ™ led lo a complete standstill in 
DZT FUR TOURISMUS EY EsrWest relations. 
Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankiulê| Claciers haye not covered the eilire 


krin; European vouperiation is still 

ouiishing: from billion-dollar loins to 
Cale conferer 

. Eadier East-West crises helween the 

wuld powers forced their allies to 

j ence. This time it its prompled them 

0 persuade the Big Two to get back on 

aking terıns. 

are many reasons why the I:u- 

rans should be so keca ta see Ihe [wo 
egotisting iguin,. Bonn's Foreign 
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i Hans-Dietrich Genscher, for 
 Baged in restless, optimistic di- 
ا‎ ã view lo underpinning al 
: far from popuiar missile de- 
eating Oey. 
Crucial reason ties deeper. The 
#1 ll fea the superpowers has so 
: notwithstanding, remained 
one, 
ênd West are not on the brink uf 
: 1Y clash, Growing domestic pro- 
ANd the regaining of strength by 
a] orce Moscow to be careful. 
Caution President Reagan's 
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Routes to tour in Germany 
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Tale Route 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Münchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 


Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


German roads will get you . 
there ~ even if nostalgla is 
your destination, On your next 
visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background, 
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ment managed to monopolise these is- 
sues, largely thanks Lo a devil-may-cure 
dltilude about the consequences. 

In matters of economic policy, the 
CDU is faced with a confronlaiion wi- 
thin the parly between pragnıatists and 
ideologues: the think tank which is to 
prepare the economic purt of the party 
congress has already seen clashes bet- 
ween Lothar Spith (for whom slate in- 
tervenlion is’ not taboo) and Ernst Al- 
brecht (who stakes everything on market 
forces). 


Kohl is said to be interested in an 
open discussion of these conflicting 
views, This is fot quite in keeping with 
his political style as party leader so far. 
But it would be the logical consequence 
of his realisation that the problems of 
the 1980s can be tackled neither with the 
remedies of the 1950s nor by adopting 
foreign models. 


The future cannot be shaped with the 
theories of Keynes or Ludwig Erhard. 
And a German Silicon Valley is no more 
an answer problems as would be the 
adoption of Japunese-sıyle labour rela- 
lions. 


What Germany needs to overcome its 
structural problems is blend of sound 
framework conditions and new invest. 
mênt steering methods. The CDU, like 
any ather party, cunnot afford any ta- 
boos here, 


JL will be a difficult discussion For the 
senior coalition partner, CDU, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that this party has 
little experience with controversies over 
progrumme. . 

Burt the debate will provide it and ils 
leader, Helmut Kohl, with an opportuni- 
ly to make 1984 a year of creative poli- 
cy-making. 

If this is to happen, Kohl will have {o 
ril his government of crises und affitirs, 
He must get ings back to narmal in 
this year more thin in any other. 

Werner 2. Perper 
(Deutsehes Allgemeines Sonntugsblut, ' 
22 Junuury 1984) : 
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Decisive year ahead: Kohl 
urged to tighten his grip 


working conditions rather than pay) and 
the energy crisis (no Sunday driving). 

Commentators for the first time re- 
commended that Brandt be replaced by 
Helmut Schmidt. The shift of power 
came û few months later, triggered by 
the Guillaume affair. This was preceded 
by he transport and public sector wor- 
kers strike. : 

And now to Kohl's 1984: a year after 
his party's election triumph, backed by 
the prospect of a couple of percentage 
points economic growth, today’s centre- 
right coalition can look to the future 
with great expectations, 

The public gives priority to five politi- 
cal issues: jobs (84 per cent), environ- 
ment {56}, pensions (53), federal deficil 
(44) and consumer price stability (33), 
say polls by the Emnid Institute in the 
second half af December, د‎ 

The government's own priorities are 
the same. Jobs also top the list. 

Kohl's list of projects to be tackled 
this year: withholding und income tax 
reforms (with emphasis on the family), 
reduçtion of tax subşidies, .sleel pro- 
gramme, deregulation, innovation pro- 
motion, special measures against youth 
unemploymenl, promotion of flexible 
working hours, structural reforms in the 
social security pensions syslem and re- 
forms in the welfiire und health sectors. 

Programme outlines for these indivic 
dual measures is (o be provided by the 
UDU Congress in Sluttgurt in the first 
half of Muy. 

Much of {he discussion will centre 
arvund new lechnologies and innovative 
hranches of industry wilh a future, 

The conservatives have for Ihe mo- 


Kahl needs media backing now be- 
itis {his is the politically decisive year 
for his government. Projects nat tackled 
this yer cin no longer be compleled be- 
fore the legislative period is over. 

The politicnl outlook is favourable For 
Kohl and his coalition. 

There are only two important elec- 
tions this year: Baden-Würllemherg (25 
March} and the European election (17 
fune). 

Apart from that there are elections in 
Bavaria, in Murch, and North Rhine- 
Westphalia, in September. 

Even without underestimating the 
poalitical significance of these elections, 
it can safely be said that they do not 
compare witk the hatly contested state 
cleclions with changes of government it 
stake: in Hesse last year and in North 
Rhine-Westphalia in |95. 

This means that the usual apprehen- 
sion and considerations that hamper 
dJay-la-day polices and are typical ol 
Bonn on the eve of such elections fall 
dway His year, N 

Kohl's siuation in 1984 resembles 
Willy Brandt's in 1973. There were'no 
slate elections and no time-consuming 
and energy-supping campaigns that 
yeur. Il was û perfect year For creative 
niHionul policy making. : 

The year before, Brandt's SPD-FDP 
coalition hud won an unexpected lands- 
lide election victory. I was (herelore not 
surprising Hal he repeatedly referred 1o 

1973 as a yeur of relurms. 

But the political realities of 1973 were 
dominated by û series oF sethucks: the 
uir traffic controllers strike, the metal 
industry industrial dispute in North 
Warllemberg and North Haden {over 


` ‘majority. Us Conistiution glves Lhe cure- 


taking cabinet ample scope, this has its 
limits, 

Hesse has become 4 test case of na- 
tional significance for hoth the SPID and 
the Greens, 

The Social Democrats are using Hesse . 
to find out whether the Greens could 
become u coalifion pariner to oppose 
the Conservatiyve-Liþeral coalition with. 

The role assigned 1o lhe Greens in tlnis 
corjcept is that of a fourth parly, the 

‘same as Franz Josef Strauss wanted for - 
his CSU during the Socîal-Liberal era. 

The SPD lcadership sees lwo medium 
term possibilities: either (he Greens sta- . 
bilise to the point of becoming natural 
kingmakers or the SPD wins many 
Greens/ Alternative voters. 

Either way,. the SPD would be in a 
goad position if its policy of compromi- 
se does nût aliehate its own voters. 

The Greens run the greater risk be- 
cause, like the FDP, they will always be 
have the problem of getting aver the five . 
per cent hurdle. | i 

Compromise might disappoint their : 
followers’. high expectations. But de- 
nying cooperation altogether would 

. strip them of influence. . 

Nobody:can be satisfied with a zero : 
effect in the lang run. ' 

The Hesse Greens are therefore now 
trying a policy of smali ecological steps. 
If they come up with some success, most 
of their nationai party will follow suit. 

No, matter. what, realpolitik is their 
only ¢hance of survival. 

<4 Joachim Worthmann 
{Stulgarter Zeitung, |9 January 1954) 


Hesse Greens. 


vote for 
: deal with SPD 


wing appears to be stable. In fact, even 
the fundamentalisls among them feel, 
that they have passed the point of no re- 
Lurn. 


` Even so, the next general meeting af, 
the Hesse Greens in May could turn into 


an acid test. The crunch will come when 
they have to make a final decision on a 
silent partnership, 

Börner and Greens leader, Karl 
Kerschgens scem determined lo weather 
the hazards. Failure or success for both 
will depend on their authority and their 
willingness to compromise. 

The tenuous cooperation so far, which 
wil be put to the test with the 1984 bud- 
gel, in no way indicates that there will 
be chaos in Hesse. 

Holger Börner will ensure that the 
pendulum does not swing too far to ei- 
ther side as a result of this political mar- 
riage of convenience. 

His position as caretaker Prime Minis- 
ter is strong enough. 

He will be able to let negotiations 
break down if the Greens yield lo mino’ 
rily pressure and became too exireme,. 

But if this were to happen he could no 
longer count on the CDU and FDP 
jiümping into the breach. There would be 
yel another election. 

There is no getting away Irom the fact 
that Hesse needs a viable parliamentary 


esse Ureêns have vuted lo cooperil- 

le long-term with the Late Sacial 
Deniacrats, ‘This imporlant move 
signals a victory for pragmatists ist the 
Green movement. 

Hesse is .governed by Holger Börner 
and a minority SPD group. Now il be- 
comes the first Land offering the possi- 
bility of cooperation between the Greens 
and the SPD. 

Last mirute altempls by the CDU and 
FDP to change events have failed. 

The Greens decision lo make a bid for 
an accommodation with lhe SPD meets 
Börner's terms for continued talks. 

There is now no turning back four him, 


even if he wanted to. An offer by the. 


opposition CDU and FDP came too 
late. 

If they really thought that allowing 
the Greens ù say in slate politics is dan- 
gerous they should have approached 
Borner immediately after their 25 Sep- 
tember election defeal. AL that time he 


was SII looking for a majority to form a 


government, 

But both the CDU and FDP had dif- 
ferent ideas then. They wanted lo jet 
Börner stew until lhey could dictate 
their terms. 

In a surprise move, lhe Greens thwar- 
ted ıhis and, equally surprisingly, Börner 
has now decided to lake the fisky plun- 


E courage at the time seems to be 
paying off now that the Greens appear 
ta have learned their lesson. Bul there is 
a» thorny road ahead for the strange bed- 
fellows. . 2 ا‎ 
The majority of the Greens’ pragmatic 


SOnneclion with the present problems. 


T, Franz Josef Strauss. He was 


tion is have also come from Oppasi- 
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also under domestic pressure 
unsolved Palestinian problems ar 
credsingly hlocking J 


E 1 Burt here are 1wo sides to (he question 
lt wou d il be to no avail i le for Chancellor Kohl: one is the political 
Were HOt prepiired al leust tg fieen sequences. The other is his connec- 


Policy of building Jewi iıister, Minî 
1 0 RL Jewish settlemen,| jon withthe Defence Minister, Manfred 


Budget problems would Protite 
ftce-suving means of embarking on; 
move. 

Europeitn influence needs exer 
Way of talks with all concerned lo 
the pieces of i peuce setllement 
ther. 

What with the Camp David 
mem helween Egypt and Israel and: 
dtutunin 1082 Reagan and Fahd ps) 
the pieces have long existed, 

AII thal may be needed is 10 sug 
lew moadifîcations. So Herr Kohl'spi! 
targel musil be to imprave the bu 
tulks with Israel and promote 
confidence. 


he Kiessling affair continues Lo he 
an embarrassment lor everyone in- 
ordan's deg qolved 


General Gûnler Kiessling was sucked 
by Wormer on lhe grounds thal he might 
hea security risk. 

The Defence Ministry’s charges rest 
on allegations that Kiessling hitd been 
frequenting homosexual bars in Colo- 


Feancellor Kohl regards Wörner's 
mndling of Lhe case after the dismissal 
sa prime example of loss of nerve at 
dhe first indication of tdversity. 

The Defence Ministry's cuse has been 
neakened, especially since the Cologne 
plice have discovered and identilied a 
man looking very nıuch like Kiessling 
Wolf J.B and who used the Tom Tum bar in Co- 
(Cieneral-Anzeiger Bonn, 17 
e ie affair has brought growing 
citicism, not only from outside the go- 
ıenment, but from in it its well. 
Chancellor Kohl sees Warner's hund- 
pheral conference lo stage cenlre ng of the case us backing up his opi- 
theatre of East-West affairs. nion thal strong men are nol dlwilys so 

That was the only reason why Fok] grong when it comes to the crunch, 
Ministers sat quietly like good dil nsiders say that instead of bringing 
il Ihe opening session listening lel te maller under control himself within 
sounding but unsurprising speed) bis own ministry, Warner had repeated- 
their opposite numbers. frgone to the Chancellor to get supparl. 

That was the only renson wiya Kohl has never been û great tdmirer 
grent hopes were placed in the ut] ofWrmer. This has not improved the si- 
rence and encounters it made pod] uation, Even if Worner survives politi- 
especially the meeting belween ! ally, he won't get out of it unscathed 
Shultz and Mr Gromyko. publicly. 

That was the anly reason wij 9 Wimer has the nick-nime Sunny Boy 
ubservers, including Foreign Mi? fiom his popularity with the Gorman 
Genseher, see lhe Stockholm cone} Press. But those days are now over. This 
us the sturting-point for “quali isthe bright side Tor Kohl. 
nunciition of the use of force" HE What warries the Chancellor are the 
itud Wexl. pollical implications. The Kiessling at 

The Soviet Union will undou# fir comes hard un the heels of the still- 
try to fuel there hopes with pio) going Flick party Funds ialfair. 
for comprehensive setllements WF It is nol as big as Hick crisis, which 
trom renunciation of first use off iolves Economic Affiirs Miniter 
and conventional weapons lo 4 lol Counl Lamhsdurl'. 
nunciktian of nucleur warheuds i Bul it hus bolstered the impression 
rope, the Kohl-Genweher governinent, ilt- 

In Stockholm, as elsewhere, off # more than a year in office, is still 
at stake is who will appenl most Fh Ying lo overcome teething troubles, An 
vely to Europenn public opinion. al Bonn image builder speuks of an 

The higher expectations are Nt disarray." 
the greuter the disappointntent SS 


İs is not yet reflected in opinian 
be — and there have been pleny®' Ineys. But the government's imuge in 
sappoinlments in detente policy. 


Geneva and Vienna has brought ape 


te media has suffered noticeably — 
The conspiracy laid by the smi} Filly when compured with the high 
has worked; the great powers af. after Kohl's visit to Mascow lasl 
on talking terms. But what now? ( n 
dence-building mini-measures ّ ticularly the media that usually 
restore shatlerecd confidence palhise ith the CDU have riveted 
Moscow and Washington, and ®" afenlion on the Chancellor's wait- 
would be more important than 8 style of' leadership, and not only 
else. 
More is needed than readin} 
principle on all sides if the foul 
of cooperation are to be consi 
There must be many ll 1 
one? 
E a me oder Hans-Jochen Vogel and Ge- 
(Die ei, 20 ow Wessling himself. 
e Uss warned the Chancellor not lo 
Control over developments in the 


The Berman Tribu! ek /Lamhsdorfr affair. Now, afier anı 


Frledrıoh Reinecke Verlag GmbH, 23 Schoens Û four-hour telephone convers- 
D-2000 Harm burg 76, Tal 22 05 1, Telex. 02-17 lon with General Ki 7 : 

Editor-ınchlsf Olio Heinz Editor 0 ily n, era Kiessling, he has told 
fngish langunge, sub-eattor. Smon Bumel <" E NY Bild Zeitung: is now up to 


bullion marager Gsorgine Pıcons Cellor to decide. t's not ny jub 
1 iemm Ment on the state of the Bonn B0- 
en," : 


r criticism has been supported 


Befintin the conservative c mp to urge 
Chancellor ta take personal action. 
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Chancellor takes up his postponed 
confidence-building Israel trip 


moves and definitely nat running courı- 
ter to Israel's interests. 

Europe, when ull is said and done, 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
danger situation on its doorstep. 

Europe's opportunities of promoting 
the peace process once il gets going 
agùin are by no means limited. 

Whether it does or nol will depend 
mainly on King Hussein of Jordan, who 
urgently needs Western und Suudi 
Arabian encouragement to seize the op- 
portunity of negotiating on Palestine. 

Hussein has already made one bid to 
get back on talking terms with the wea- 
kened PLO leader, Yasser Arafat. He is 


Moves thal seriously jeopardise Is- 
rael's security are something the. Bonn 
government cannot afford to make in ei- 
ther domestic or foreign policy terms. 

Yet Bonn must also be concerned to 
ensure Saudi Arabia's security as the 
most influential of the moderate Arab 
countries. 

Riyadh has close ties with the West 
and since the Iranian revolution and in- 
vasion of Afghanistan Saudi Arabia has 
been particularly important for regional 
strategic balance. 

It is, moreover, the German econo- 
my's main oil supplier, 

The Chancellor should be able to per- 
form reasonably well by pointing out 
that his security deal with Riyadh can 
and should be used to help bring about 


progress in the peace process with Js- Continued Irom page 1 


rel. that problems wilt establish an increa- 


He will not, of course, be able to singly commanding lead over their solu- 
overcome dyed-ir-the-wool mistrust in tion. 
Jerusalem. But important though the In more fortunate circumstances the 
arms issue may be, it will hardly predo- Stackholm conference on conlidence- 
minate. building and disarmament would have 

Neither side is particularly keen on at- remained a peripheral event. 

The 35 countries taking part uim to 
negotiate regulations for all Europe that 


/ 1 may not limit military potential but wil] 
It is the first time Herr Kohl and Mr limit its suitability for exerting political 

Shamir have met as heads of govern- pressure and launching a surprise ıt- 

ment. The Chancellor has made a point tack, 

of not neglecting Israel in the present si- Troop movements of mure than 

tuation. The two countries have resumed 10,000 men are to be notified in advun- 

top-level talks. ce. Representatives of other countries 
These are the importanl points about ure to be allowed unlimiled uccess ta 

the visit. There are few if any difficult observe munocuvres. Links in times of 

bilateral problems, although Israel with crisis are to be improved, 

ifs chronically unbalanced budget is IL is all, unlike in Helsinki, to be “mi- 

sure to be interested in low-interest litarily significant, politically binding 

loans and German support for better su- and suilably verifiable,” 

les prospects in the EEC. Even if the Soviet Union gives its up- 
The problems of the European Com- proval (which is by means cerlain) the 

munity’s southward expansion from the negoliations are sure to prove arduous 

Ytewpoint of trade ‘between Israel and and slow going. 

the Common market will also be raised, Not until success has been achieved in 
For the Chancellor his visit, lasting confidence-building (and the Stockholm 

nearly an entire week, will mainly be a delegations expect this first stage to take 

fnct-finding mission to the Middle East. two years) will the talks get round to di- 
1 is keen to identify points at sarmament, 

which Europe can play a larger.role in But the temporary exit of the 1 

the Middle East, backing up US peace Union from the a control a 


ther wants any of a number of facts to 
be overshadowed. 


` taching too much importance to it, Nei- 


GeneralAnjeiger: . 


Cor Kohl is spending a week 

in [srael on the vîsît postponed last 
summer when Mr Begin stepped dowrt 
as Prime Minister. 

He is the first Bonn head of govern- 
ment since 1473 to visit a country with 
which the Federal Republic of Germany 
has such close ties, 

Mr Begin, whose resignation led to 
the mutually agreed deferment of the 
Chancellor's visit, was an iron man who 
made no bones about his feelings. 

Jewry, he fell, had a moral claim 
against the Germans. It was a view he 
would never have forsworn for a mo- 
ment, 

His successor, Mr Shamir, the former 
Forcign Minister, iş a man with whom 
the Chancellor will have an easier time 
personally. 

But there have been few changes in 
the facts of the case or the circumstances 
surrounding Herr Kohl’s.visit. 

Months have now passed since the 
Chancellor's visit to Riyadh, which was 
originally intended to be the second leg 
of his Middle East tour. 

The Israelis may have been relieved of 
fears that Bonn might agree to sell Ger- 
man Leopard Mk2 tanks to Saudî 
Arabia. 

But if anything they are even more 
upset by the conclusion of an agreement 
on long-term security cooperation bet- 
ween Riyadh and Bonn. 

. Saudi Arabian experts have visited the 
Federal Republic to consider possibili- 
ties of buying defence hardware, but no 
orders have yet been placed. 

Yet all Israelis find the idea of one 
day maybe İacing Cerman armş in the 
Middle East absolutely intolerable, and 
even before the Chanéellor left for Israel 
hiş governrhent was under strong public 
pressure.on this point, 

,„ Herr Kohl will be unable to avoid the 
issue, He can only hope ta make the, best 
out of Bonn's conflict of interest on it, 


realisation of a nuclear-free zone in the 
Balkans, . 


` There are the disputes over northern 


| A Greek angle 
tO Balkans ا‎ the Aegean between Greece 
۰ nuclear talks : There is the recognition of the Yugos- 


۷ republic of Macedonia as a nation 
by Buigaria and Greece Belgrade wouid 
like to see. 


` There is abolition of visas and deres- 
triction of border traffic between Yugos- 
lavia and Greeve,-to ‘mention only the 
major causes of friction ‘between the 
Balkan countries, : 

Yugoslavia would also like to make 
the establishment of a nuclear-free zone 
subject to progress in economic coope- 
ration. It has invited the others to an 
economic affairs conference this sum- 


pend to a great extent on the results he 
achieves in world affairs in. relation to 
what he promised the Greek electorate 


This need to notch up forelgn’ policy 
success is the Greek Premier's Achilles 


heel, as most Balkan countries have 
come to realise, e 


They see this political weakness of Mr 
Papandreou as the context in which they 
stand to benefit from negotiations on a 
nuclear-free zone İn the Balkans: mer to make its point 
j That is why the-initial emphasis in me ini 
e „was on discussion of bilateral to eM BÎ O ا‎ 
e rather. than ngclear weapons Balkan countrie 7 2 befo- 

Id to arrive at confidence-building and Turkey are ees ا ت ا‎ 

1 consi- 

der talking with each other about setting 
up a nuclear-free Zone. . . , < 
er Georg von Huebbenet 

(Handelşblatt, 17January 1984) 


. There is no shortage of bilateral 1 
thal. need - resolving before e 
conferenée deals with .the . théoretical 


` Wo years ago. 


,„ Measures in the-region.. 


O" the eve of the ‘Stotkholm disar- 
2Z mament confereice, talks began in 
Athens on a nuclear-frêée zonê in lhe 
Balkans, : E 
` Disarmament experts from Bulgaria, 
Greece, "Yugoslavia and ` Rumania set 
Out, in a first round of talks, to exchange 
their governments’ yiews on a‘ favourile 
project of Prime Minister Papandreou. 
OF the Balkan countries only Albania 
„has said it will definitely not be taking 
part: Turkey is first to observe how the 
talks get on, then to ‘join the second 
round of talks, &s' it were; at the ênd of 
thë'month, : 1 
The, issue is not really one of seeking 
speclfic means of banning the stockpi- 
ling and use of nuclear weapons in the 
region. ' 
That iş. a matler on wiiich the coun- 


fluence, '’ 


tries İn question have little or no in- 


`, | What is aimed at js the creation of j 


feeling of fundamental chinge to sustain 
the interest of ‘Greek voters in. Mr 
Papandreou’s peace policy and to pave 
the way for a general election that must 
bé held by next year. 2 : 
Mr Papandregu's re-elgetion will ja- 


٣ 
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race through the belt of anti-aircraft de- 
fences to reach his turgets, » 

He would also try to hit the defender 

at the fronl ard in the reur as hard as 
possible and at the same time so as to 
clear the path for his offensive and ta 
eut the defenders off from reinforce- 
ments of manpower aııd material, 
@ Attackers and defenders would aim 
enormous amounts of grenades, rockets 
and bombs at each other, the one trying 
to open up breaches through which to 
strike, the other trying to close gaps by 
means of firepower. 

Both would doubtless use the oppor- 
tunities provided by modern technology 
of bombarding targets with pinpoint ac- 
curacy. 1940s-style carpet bombing 
would not be necessary. 

The East Bloc’s convêntional strength 
as a threat prior to the use of nuclear 
weapons is part of a strategy of intimi- 
dation. 

It forces the Wêèst to expand and en- 
large its deterrent capacity, and especial- 
ly to develop conventional armament. 

Priority must naturally be given to 
weapon systems aimed mainly at giving 
front-line support and cover, but consi- 
deration must also be given to the Ro- 
gers Plan to strike at the enemy's hinter- 
land. 

Given the expense, this cannot all be 
done over a short period, hut it must be 
included in long-term planning and 
budgeting. 

Security presupposes both politicul 
peace bids and military prevention of 
war. It is not available at low cost. But, 
as Churchill said, every country pays for 
un army, either its own someone else's. 

Woalfranı von Raven 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Christ und Welt. 
ê Junuuary LON) 


gı DEFENCE 


West needs to expand conventional 
capacity despite cash shortages 


This trend took its course lo varying 
degrees in respect of tanks, missiles, 
aircraft, anti-tank and anti-aircraft de- 
fences. 

The ratio is changing qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. In other words, 
Nato’'s quantitative shortfall behind the 
Warsaw is no longer offset by a qualita- 
tive advantage. 

The inclination to dismiss such com- 
parisons as pointless nit-picking testifies 
to an alarming overestimation of politi- 
cal detente measures of a purely symbo- 
lic nature. 

That almost automatically leads to an 
underestimation of the state of military 
tension. 

The striving for a balance of power 
need not mean a tank for a tank, a bom- 
ber for a bomber and a field gun for a 
field gun. 

But we will have to try harder to strike 
a bilance in defensive capability now 
the increasing build-up of offensive cu- 
pacity by the Eust has culled for iıde- 
quate defensive capability in the West, 

What course would conventional batt- 
le in Germany lake, assuming nuclear 
weapons were not yet used? No-one 
knows for sure, of course. But the foll- 
owing considerutions can he borne in 
mind: 
© An aggressor would try to brenk 
througlı the front un the ground and to 


increase in defence capubilily, merely of 
a qualitative one. 

The ùim is to raise the nuclear thres- 
hold within the framework of flexible 
response so as to defend Nalo by con- 
ventional meuns and not have to use nu- 
clear weapons straight away. 

Conclusions are to be reached from 
the fact that the Soviet Union embarked 
on a large-scale conventional and nu- 
clear urms build-up at a time when the 
West was disposed toward disarmanıent. 

The situation in Central Europe pro- 
ves this point drastically, although the 
fact has gone largely unnoticed because 
the truth of the military build-up in the 
Eusl has been concealed by political 
bids to strike a balance between powers 
on both sides, 

Between (965 and 1980 about 30,000 
land and air systems were newly instal- 
led in Central Europe; 81 per cent by 
the Kast and |19 per cent by the West. 

The Saviet Union accounted for 46 
per cent of the increuse, the Americans 
for seven per cent. 

‘These figures show there ciin no ques- 
lion of in arms race. The East made the 
running, whereas (he West chose lo stall. 

The birlance of power wus upset AC- 
cordingly for the major weapon systems 
in Central Europe: from | to 1.5 (25,000 
lo 38.000) in 1965 to u ration of | to 2 
(31,000 to 62,000) in 1980, 


issile deployment by the Wesl 
ME soon he followed hy an arms 
debate on a conventionil response (o 
he East Bloc’s arms build-up, 

It is, of course, an opportunity of re- 
ducing our reliance on nuclear defence 
ly boosting ability to effectively ward 
off an attack by conventional meuns. 

At Nato Ministerial conferences it has 
yown clearly apparent that the pact 
plans to step up ils conventional capuci- 
pin lhe decade ahead. 

Itis also clear that Nato countries are 
all hamstrung by financial difficulties 
and unable to forge ahead at full speed 
inthis direction, 

The technology needed for the change 
wmvisaged will be coslly to introduce to 
he right extent and at sufficient pace. 
Sochange will take time. 

To nip in the bud romantic mistakes 
md propaganda assertions, there is no 
qwestion of supplanting existing Nalo 
sralegy. 

Iremalns bised on iı combination af 
mclear wenpons und conventional for- 
ws, and there tre no plans tO replace il 
alternative ides. 

There is certuinly no question whale 
nerofswitching from iı de 
ty lo an offensive une, is 
Propagandisis N. 

There is none either of i quantitative 


nition. The only difference is whul it 
conlains: a colourless, odourless liquict 
incl nol an explosive. 

An explosive rod running through the 
centre of the shell ensures the clistribu- 
tion of the lelhul liquid. 

Chemical ammunition is us a rule stor- 
ed in special depots to which special se- 
eurily urrangements upply. It would 
only be issued lo units in the [eld in an 
emergency. 0 

So there would have (o he some way 
of identifying, these special sinek piles of’ 
poison weapons and checking that 
stocks have been withdrawn. 

Negotiations would need to be held to 
reach agreement on whether they were 
lo be. destroyed or stockpiled outside 
chemical weapon-free zones. 

Ti would certainly be unlikely that eir 
ther the Russians or lhe Americans 
could return stockpiles to depots once 
vacated overnight and unnoticed. 

A handful of nuclear devices can easi- 
ly be hidden away, but the renewed 
build-up of a chemical attack capability 
(at least 10,000 tons of chemicals filled 
in shells) wouid be unlikety fo go unno- 


` ticed. The Warsaw Pact has proposed to 


Nato and other Western European 
countries a conference to be held later 
this year, : 

So the-East Bloc would like to see this 
regional. bid dealt with outside the 
framework of the UN disarmament 
committee and the scope of the Stock” 
holm conference, 

It could indeed conlribute toward an 
improvement in the atmosphere at ã 
lime when the East-West dialogue on 
specific arms control measures has 
ground to a hall. 

The overwhelming majority of Euro- 
pean countries would have nothing lo 
lose. They have chosen voluntarily to 
forgo the ownership of chemical wea’ 
pons. Pierre Simonitsch 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, |2 January 1984) 


Europe free of chemical weapons 


is a negotiable ideal 


United Slates has 72,000 rounds of che- 
mical ammunition that are scheduled for 
surapping because they no longer com- 
ply with safety requirements. 

The automatic destruction facility for 
chemical weapons at (he US Army de- 
pol in Tooele, Utah, would take over 1Û 
years to clear the Johnston Island stack- 
pile alone. 

A UN disarmament committee work- 
ing party in Geneva is again discussing 
the abolition of chemical weapons. 

The Soviet Union made a number of 
concessions on verification in recent 
years, so that agreement wa (antalisingly 
near. . 

Then the Russians backtracked again, 
and the prospects of agreement paled 
again. 

The problem is that a large number of 
factories all over the world produce 
substances suitable for use in manufa- 
turing chemical weapons. 


Absolutely comprehensive internatio- - 


nal controls are impossible. The Soviet 
Union is at least prepared.to join other 
countries in inventarising its stocks of 
chemical weapons and destroying them 
under international control, 

Views differ on how to ensure that no 
chemical weapons remain concealed 
and their manufacture is not continued 
under cover, 

Verification of a regional agreement 
would be easier. The withdrawal of 
chemical weapons from Central Europe, 
for instance, would be verifiable even 


. though the difficulties must not be un- 
` derrated. 


A chemical artillery shell does not dif“ 
fer externally from conventional amrmu- 


the Soviet Union have chemicul wet- 
pons stockpiled in sufficient quunlily to 
enable them lo hunch an effective ttt- 
tnwk or counter-uttuck. 

Smuller amounts sufficient for defen- 
sive Use Are kept by smaller powers such 
as Britain and Frunce. 

US stocks of chemical iummunition 
ure estimated to total between 150,000 
and 200,000 tons, Soviet stocks at bet- 
ween 200,000 und 700,000 tons. 

About 10,000 tons of American che- 
mical ummunition are stockpiled in the 
Federal Republic of Germany: artillery 
shells and missiles filled with Sarin (GB) 
and VX nerve gils. 

The Russians prefer the nerve gas 
Soman (GD), developed in Gemany dur- 
ing the Second World War and con- 
verted into a thick, oily liquid. 

Nerve gas affects the respiratory 4y$- 
tem or the skin, causing fatal muscular 
paralysis and exlreme pain. There is ge- 
neril agreement at the UN disarmament 
committee in Geneva that it musl be 
serupped. 

Difficulties arise merely in connection 
with how total chemical disarmament is 
to he verified. 

Even the military are unenthusiastic 
about chemical weapons. Their use is in- 
ternationally proscribed. They are dan- 
gerous to stockpile and ship. In the final 
analysis they would be unlikely to de- 
cide the outcome of a war. 

Curpet bombing would call for enor- 
mous quantities of chemicals to be 
sprayed, resulting in contamination that 
would make it difficult to occupy terri- 
tory gained in this way. 

ûn Johnston island in the Pacific the 


i Europe free of chemical weapons 
Loo inconceivable? Initiul Nito reru- 
lors rejecting the Warsiuw Picts propu- 
tl cerainly seen overhiisty. 

The Kremlin is naturally concerned 
Pimarily to regain u diplomitic foot 
ld afier the fiasco of negollalians on 
medium-range nuclear missiles in ur- 


Yelifit is true that the Soviet Union 
lst least three times is much poison- 
BS ammunition ûs the United Stites, 
Dihe West must in prinviple be temp- 
TWby the offer to withdraw it. 

ê initial response from Nato quar- 
ss that the Soviet proposul contuins 
llng ew and ûılso has nothing to say 
Mout verification of u regional ban on 
f nical weapons. 

le firsl argument is wrong. A chemi- 
Weapon-free zone in urope hus ne- 


Î "yet been specifically considered at 


international conference. 


¢ UN disarmament committee in 
tv may have been discussing the 
ution of all weapons of chemical 
are for the past decude, but this 
Psal' is worldwide, comprehensive 
respondingly complex. 
۴ ations could surely be held 
de verification of the withdrawal of 
Cal weapons stockpiled in Centrul 
Tm Or Europe as a whole, 
n Warsaw Pact will definitely not 
yiy APected the West to be satisfied 
Mere nl assurances. 
iCal weapons are unique inas- 
n 35 lheir use is prohibited by the 
iı Va poison gas protocol, 4 ban 
een obeyed on all but i hand- 
Teltable occasions, 
5 a last desperate resort Hitler 


1 Even a 
€ 


OOO use a ¢ 9 
De which a Category uf weapons 


many in {hose duys held is 


۴ nological lead. 


1r Of retaliation iç cui ا‎ 
ridus oecasions with Bonn Def fisy [alation is said to be whut 


1 
CS respect for the Centva protvcol. 


Present only the United States and 
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I would have been almost normal f; 
1 polilicitın, but Barzel is nol a poliic 
in the normiil sense of the term: poli 
is his life. 0 

When he emerged from the trough be 
was like u ginnt refreshed and took 
the chullenge. In 1982, when the CDU 
returned {0 power, he took over at he 
Ministry he first heuded under Konnd 
Acdlenauer, 

The All-Germiın Affairs Ministry h4 
changed ils nme 10 Intra-German Al. 
fairs, but hoth terms, monstrous a5 lhe; 
ure, symbolise Ihe Gerntan situation, 

After Ihe Murch 1983 general eledion 
he becume Bundestag Speaker, a roki 
which he has the form of government 
defend. 


Parliament has become an inereaint j 


ly important paint rom which ta defy 
it, The challenge is taking shape bohi, 
side and outside Parliament. 

A movement of anti-parliamentary 
“popular will" is already on the move, 
although it may not yet be firmly oie 
tated or organised. 

Not everyone may have noticed ih 
fact, but the course of history in Gema 
ny is gaining momentum. 

Powerful external forces and fed 
dontestic Forces arc Lrying to exer ir 
fluence on the course the country is uk 
ing. "Is like turbulence,” says Bare 
World War Il airman, 

Would he have likely 1o govern 
country, having come so close lo 
coming Chancellor’? Surely one prepars 
for the possibility? 

The question prompts f note of irony 
The atmosphere chills n little. “We hre 
so much future ahead of us, you kos, 
that details ol the past need to be cate 
fully sorted." 

But Rainer Barzel always conveys 
impression that he is ready lo step ini 


needed. hurt Riy 
(Ile Welt, 3 December HY 
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Barzel: loneliness of the 
long-distance politician 


He retired, then staged a comeback, 
He was hailed, then dismissed us a fnil- 
ure by fellow-menmbers of the CIDU (but 
not friends). . 

His first mentor was Karl Arnold, 
CDU Premier of North Rhine-Westphu- 
lia. He was Konrad Adenauer's youn- 
gest Cabinet Minister in Bonn. 

He became leader of (he CDU/CSU 
in the Bundestag and shared the hon- 
ours with Helmut Sehmidl as ceo- 
manager of the Grand Coalition of 
Christian and Social Democrats that ru- 
led in Bonn from 1966 to 1969. 

He twice ran far CDU lender, In {966 
he was defeated by Ludwig Erhard. In 
1977 .he beat Helmut Kohl. In between, 
in 1972, he failed to beat Willy Brandt al 
the polls. 

He was swimming against the lide of 
the time. Jt was the year he failed to beat 
Chancellor Brandt in a no-confidence 
motion, if only by a hair's breadth. It 
was the year the Opposition controver- 
sially abstained in the vote on the treu- 
ties with East Bloc countries. 

Barzel resigned as CDU/CSU leuder 
in the Bundestag, decided not to run 
again as CDU loader. Helmut .Kohl 
came to the fore, 

Kohl's erstwhile rival began a long 
march through a (rough, at times vanish- 
ing from view. Books he wrote emerg- 
ed as signs of life. 

After switching from a flying start to 
utter eclipse other men would have cull- 
ed it a day without for a moment being 
belittled, 1 


Carrington will bring qualities 


ré 


` lof regi 


j it: 


3 


pragmatist 
(Photo: 


Lord Carrington 4 


Lord Carrington was educated f 


Eton and Sandhurst and served a firo, 


fessiongl officer in Lhe Second 2 


War. He retired as a major in 946% 
Buckinghamshire estate. 


From 1954 to 1956 he was parliar# Fk’ Chern 
tary under-secretary to the Defence 
nistry, [n 1959 he became First Lo' 
the Admiralty, later Minister of Sta flit has b 
the Navy. 

From 1964 he was Opposition egit! 
in the House of Lords and a membe 
Edward Heath's Shadow Cabinêel 


1970 he became Minister of Defen® 
In this capacity he held talks on 


Continued on page 7 


peace and other movements ouiside Par- 
liament. 

Rainer Barzel sits up in the Speaker's 
chair looking down on the House and 
observing. 

Il is, he says, an interesting vantage- 
point from which there is much to see. 
He is tense and attentive but makes a 
point of appearing cool, calm and col- 
lected. 

He also sounds a note of detachment 
in the words he uses to describe his role. 
He aims at.reducing tension, not at dra- 
matising the situation. His words have a 
businesslike ring. 

But the note of routine and professio- 
nalism is a kind of armour plating for 
the sense of commitment felt by a politi- 
cian who has seen it all, both personally 
and politically. 
` Promise and glamour, tragedy and 
disappointment: they have all been his 
lot. And a man who has experienced 
them all can distinguish more clearly 
between the important and the unimpor- 
stant, 

He is careful in his use of facial ex- 
pression and rations the use of strength. 
Barzel could well have been the model 
for Alan Sillitoe's Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner, 

His career is that of a man who has 
achieved every office but the highest. He 
came within striking distance of replac- 
ing Willy Brandt as Chancellor in 1972, 
then was dropped, : 


Ralner Barzel,,„, sharp cholce of 
words, {Phorta: Sven Simon} 


it opposite Rainer Barzel, Speaker of 

the Bonn Bundestag, and you'll get a 
straighl answer, He is one of the best 
speakers the House has ever had. 

He is short and, when necessary, 
sharp in his choice of words. His voice 
can be metallic in timbre, but there are 
alloys to suit all requirements. 

Was the siege of Parliament by anti- 
missile demonstrators something unique 
or the shape of things to come? It was 
certainly a new departure. 

Barzel coolly diagnoses it as a chal- 
lenge to representative democracy, and a 
very serious one: "They're going the 
whole hag." 

This is a reference to Basic Law, the 
949 Bonn constitution, It is being chal- 
lenged by the Greens in the Bundestag 
and by the Green, the Alternative, the 


Politics at fi 


of diplomacy to top Nato job 


General Bernard W. Rogers, is an Ame» ` 


right man for the job and Germany was ` 


Lw Carrington, who is taking over 
from Joseph Luns of Holland as 
Nato secretary-general, is highly quali 
fied and well suited for the jab. 

. The 64-year-old British Tory peer, 
who was born on his family's estate near 
London in 1919, has extensive 
experience of political and military 
work. 

«He has a reputation as a pragmatist 
who combines diplomatic skill with 
stamina and determination. He has long 
: e tated the likeliest candidate for the 

' job. : 
: ‘Ani American candidate for Nato sec- 
retary-genêral was ruled out because the 
Supreme Allied' Commander Europe, 


Federal Repubilo of 


rican. ٤ 


As the secretary-general has to elected 
unanimously countries that are in dis- 


1 : ute, 
Foreign Aters Î Name 1 MH r lOO O Tiley, ep 
ا‎ 
a ا‎ ,„_ Af Nato headquarters in Brussels and 
O Editorlal ., | Address in Washington D.C. the secretary-gene- 
ا‎ advisory board: KS Tal, İt is also felt, must be from a country 
Hans Apel اا س‎ where medium-range US missiles are to 
Helnrich Bechtoldt. |. o ۳ be stationed... ! 5 
. Herberl von Boroh | MY 0 means Belgium, Holland, Bri- 
tal 
3 ب‎ Klaus Ritter ا‎ : Leo Tindemans, the‘ Belgian Foreign 
e . Walter Scheel i Minister, would have beer a convincing 
<. Helmut Sohmidt | . candidate, but he hesitated: too long and 
` „Richard von.Welzeaoker | ‘., | missed the-opportunity. ا‎ 
. Gerhard Weıtig | < ا‎ . Holland was ruled out because .Mir 


Luns isa Dutchman. Italy lacked the: 


. Ot keen on it:for ai varlety of reasons, 


Detalled and objective information ls what you need if you are 
ta hold your own on polilcs and world atfalrs: tacts on which 
` to basa your own political vlewpolnt. 
Aussenpolitik, the quarterly’ foreign affalrs review, glves you 
2 facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. 
, Write today for a sample copy of the English editlon; at no obli- - 
, . Şatlon, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Holsteln!- 
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northward off {he coasts of Chile and 
Peru provided one of the world's most 
productive fishing areas. 

Especially along the edges of warm 
equatorial currents, the 12° to 14°C 
Humboldt current provided ideal condi- 
tions for the development of large 
stocks. The rising water from the bottom 
was Full of nutrients. 

But changes in the trade winds and 
the utmospheric air circulation create a 
shift in the position and intensity of the 
Humboldt current, mostly at intervals of 
between 15 and 20 years. 

Warm tropical water displaces cold 
currents southward, resulting in what 
has become known as the El Nino phe- 
nomenon. 

The oxygen content of the sea dimini- 
shes along witk the food supply; the 
warming up process triggers fermenta- 
tion, and a toxic plankton spreads. The 
fish die or migrate. Catches decline. 

Research, into the marine ecology of 
that region did not start until Pacific 
stocks were overfished without regard 
for ecological cycles. 

But the overfishing of once productive 
sea areas is not restricted to the waters 
off Peru. 

The rich stocks off Namibia have also 
been depleted, In 1968, the cold Bengue- 
la Current off the coast of South Africa 
yielded 1.3 million tons of sardines. By 
1982 catches were down to 51,00) tons 
-- an unprecedented decline. 

After decades of dramatically growing 
catches, the world's fishing industry now 
finds itself faced with a crisis and the 
loss of its best grounds. 

Catches between 1950 and 1970 rose 
more than threefold, from 20 million to 
70 million tons a year, 


There has been a steady decline since 
the early 1970s. Bul the development of 
freshwater fisheries, fish furms and, 
aquaculture has nevertheless kept over- 
all fish production stiıgnating ut 70 nıil-, 
lion tons a year for (he past decucle. 

The once euphoric oxpevtutions that 
were pinned on the seit as ıı food source 
have proved un illusion, 

There was u time when researchers 
were certain thut fish would ensure the 


.world's food supply and eliminate the 


Third World's protein shortage. 

But forecasts of annual world catches 
of between 150 million and 200 million 
tons were wishful thinking. 


Peter Reuschenberg 


(Rhelnischer Merkur/Christ und Welt, 
6 January 1984) 
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Ministers Helmut Schmidt and Georg 
Leber; He Went back into opposition in: 
1974 when the Conservatives were de- 
feated at the polls. 1 

` He returned ta power fh 1979 with 
Mrs Thatcher, who made him Foreign. 
Secretary. He resigned in April 1982, ac- 


‘cepting personal responsibility for errors. 


of judgement leading to the.Argentinian. 
invasion of the Falklands. 

. .The outgoing Nato secretary“general, 
Mîr Luns, 73, has held the pûst for over a 
dècade: He long objecled to retirement, 
especlally as there is no .agé or term of 


office limit; 


„ He has consistently succeeded in re- 
conciling . differences between Nato 
countries. but lately found the work 


.morg difficult. 


. ` He almost always:gcceptgd the Amie- 
. rican'viewpoint, which is why the Unit- 
:ed States will have approved of His long 


sêrvice,to Nato. 8 
1 Helmit Berndt 
{Der Tugesspfegel, 9 December I983) 


Trawling fleets get smaller as the 
oceans?’ fish stocks decline 


ges by German research vessels have 
provided conclusive information on the 
development of Atlantic and North Sea 
stocks. 

The shelf around Norway's Bear Is- 
land has been thoroughly explored by 
the German fisheries research vessel An- 
ton Dohrn which took specimen catches 
from depths of up to 500 metres. 

A report by the Federal Research In- 
stitute for Fisheries sums up the find- 
ings: “There were no fish concentrations 
worth mentioning. A conspicuous ele- 
ırent is the almost complete absence of 
cod and pollack off Spitzbergen and 
Bear Island." 

Catches off Bear Island declined by 
almost 90 per cent within a year. The 
drop in calches to the west and south of 
Spitzbergen was even more dramatic, 
the report says. 

The German marine biologists say: 
“It was not only the results of this vo- 
yuge that indicate thal the excellent cod 
year 1970 has been followed by a heavy 
depletion of stocks through overfishing 
and that no new stocks have develop- 
ed." 

The most important types of food fish 
have virtually disappeared from this seu 
areu. : 

But ecological causes and effects that 
will be decisive for the future of the 
ishing indusilry have meanwhile emer- 
Bed. 

This has been substantiated hy the 
voytges uf the rescurch vessel Poseidon 
that ushered in u stocktaking of North 
Seu fish reserves, 

The Poseidon lonk specimen catches 
from some 100 selected sea areus for this 
lîsh census. : 

The specimens will be evaluated by 
compuler and will permit u comprehen- 
sive estimate of stocks. 

Initial results indicate a shift in spe- 
ciçs ind stocks. 

Like in other seu areas, North Sen 


cad, herring and mackerel stocks have 
declined ‘dramatically — iıı the case of 


herring by 90 per cent in three years. 
Demersul fish slocks, on the other 
hand, show a marked increase, This is 
due to the drop in the number of preda- 
tors (mackerel, cod and herring) that 
have for years depleted other slocks, . 
As a result, North Sea Pounder stocks 
have quintupled since 1950, Stocks of 
smal! bottom fish that are barely fished 


, are also plentiful. Most of this fish is 


unsuitable for food but can be used for 
meal. 8 : 
The world fishing industry's. worst 
setback. was off South America’s Paciflé 
coast where some of the richest waters 
became virtually barren within a few 
year. . a 
In 1970, Peruvian fishermen still pûll- 


ed 12 million tons of fish — primarily 


anchoveta for fishmeal: —: out of the 
Pacific; ES 


In {973 there Was a dramatic decline 


of .catches L62.3 million tons; They are 
now stagnating.at three to four million 
ıons. a year, which spells economic di- 


. sastet for Peru and its fishing industry. 
Around 1970, Peru was still the . 
world’s most important fishing nation, 


witha fleet of 2,400 boats. 
Some two dozen mèal factories have 
had to close down since the anchoveta 


have gone out of business. ; : 


"The cold Humboldt current that flows’ - 


of the sea have been depleted without 
regilrd for the ecology. 

But there ire many reasons for the 
diminishing catches. Overfishing of 
whole ureas and fish species on an in- 
dustrial scale is only one of many fac- 
lars. 

The race for food from the sea has be- 
come tougher throughout the world. 

Conflicts over fishing rights, complete 
with armed clashes at sea, have been 
making headlines in the past ten years. 

The Cod War between Icelund and 
Britain in the mid-1970s marked the be- 
ginning of a fierce battle over fish 
stocks. 

Marine biologists are still at odds over 
the reasons for the decline of Icelandic 
stocks. 

They ure agrced thut those waters 
have been overlîshed for years; but this 
alone does nol explain the enormous 
depletion of up to 80 per cent of some 
speuies. 

David Garrod, iı Brilish marine binlo- 
gist, puts much of the blame on fishing 
in the cod’s spiwning ireas dlong the 
North ind Eust coasts of Iceland. 

Others pul the blame on factors that 
have so Far received little tention. 

Living conditions for many North At- 
tunlic species huve delerioruted murked- 
1 


leelandic experts report a high mort- 
ulity umong young cend, reluced spuwn- 
ing in fish schools and retarded devel- 
opment of young lish. 

The nunıber of spawning fish off Ice- 
land hus declined by 66 per cent, they 
suy. And this cannat be explained by 
overfishing ulone. 

Climutologists and geophysicists 
paint lo a drop in the mean tempernture 
uf the northern hemisphere, above ull 
the cooling down of the Arctic region. 

‘The mean annual temperature Of the 
northern hemisphere hus dropped One 
degree. C in the pist 40 years, American 
climautologists say. 

The cooling down process is piurticu- 
larly noticeqble in Arctic waters where it 
has had a major effect on the marine en- 
viropment, they hold. 

The polar ice cover in the Arctic has 
increased by |2 per cent, and many ma- 
rine creutures are sensitive to such cli- 
matic changes. 

The lowering of temperatures and the 
spreading of the ice cover have created 
new ecological conditions in the North 
Atlantic — an area whose 20 million ton 
fish yield makes it one of the world's 
most important fishing grounds. 

Qver the past few years, several Yoya- 


جحد 


branch of industry; there are only 
growth products, he Says. 
All in all, the recently released studies 
show that the north-south gap exists and 
that it is growing where employment 
opportunities are concerned. 
A regional economic policy alone 
cannot remedy the situation, Whal is 
needed is concerted action in research, 


education, transport and environmental 


policy. 


Environmıehtal ` poliey gains im- - 


portance in terms of the recreational va 


lue of a region, which is becoming in: . 
ortant.in industry's loca- . had t 0 nce the anch 
8 * . 7. ` .. j :disašler sttuek. Harbours and shipyards 


creasingly imp 
tion decisions,.. . . ا‎ 
:'. ` Roland Bunzenthal 


(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1|4 Janugry. 1984¥ 


asouth easterly course for Bremerhaven. 


n the one ‘hand and ailing bfan- 


and electronics, chemicals 

communication ind information I 8 INDUSTRY 
logy, special machinery and nucle; 
technology. 

“fhe Munich area is dlready seen i. 
Germany's Silicon Valley, But even ir. 
dustries that are fairly evenly distribu 
between north tuıd south, like the mot, 
industry, are more dynamic and fait 
growing in lhe south." 

Klaus Kunzmann of the /asritut f: 
Riaumphinung, Dortniund, sees ıl 
north-south gap nol so much 8S a tt 
graphic gradient but as û regional dit 
ing apitrt. 

The gitp, as he sees it, is more betveey 
old ind new industriul areas, 

in the traditional monostructure r 
gions, Hike the Ruhr arèıl, it has beens 
ciul lorces that prevented change. 

This retardation process, he sys, 
starts with the fact that major compunis 
thal control the chambers of comment 
pocket much of the subsidies. 

By controlling real estate and heme 
influencing the settlement of induiy., 
they huve so far been successful in pe) 
venting the setllement of new medur 
sized branches of industry. 

A study by the Kommunalvebn: 
Ruhrgebiet, Essen, arrives at similar 
dings regarding the Ruhr area; "TI 
coal and steel sector, dcting as a ptf 
live culitlyst, prevented the emergeaté 
an independent second economic f 
lar," 

‘The study goes on to siy that regiow 
dominated hy major mass Pp 
compunies are less adiıplable. 

By the same token small and 
diumsized compianies demand 2 
degree of ereutivity and flexibilily fi 
their stuff, 

The study sees the Function of 
snull compunies us a "compost fot 
lure enterprises." As it result, f 
domintesl by mtinmath cancers 
an "entrepreneurial defivil." 

Ihe over-representution in he 
Siar and cuustill aureus Of crisispt 
industries hits led 1o a hifl of 
regions ùt the expense of Ihe area 
the intra-Gerntan border. 2 

‘This is mast cleurly evidenced J 


tis the last fishing voyage for the fuc- 

tory ship Afarburg. Pounding along 
ıhe 6th parallel north in driving snow 
and a force seve, the crew is preparing 
totrawl. 

The 2,600hp engines drive the 2,560 
GRT ship (crew: 50) at half speed. 

Alfter dragging the trawl for three 
tours through the freezing East Green- 
land Current, the gear is brought in. The 
yield is several hundred ewt of cod and 
other bottom fish. 

The catch goes straight to the factory 
deck for filleting and the Afirrburg takes 


The eight-week voyage has yielded 
@0tons of filleted fish. 

The Marburg's owners realised two 
Jears ago that she wis no longer ù 
paying proposition. So the sale to the 
Norwegian North Star Line for conver- 
sion to a cruise ship wits dgrecd. 

At the end of this trip, the crew will 
juin the legion of jobless. 

Germany's deep-sea fishing industry 
has been on the verge of ruin over the 
sl few years. 

Catches declined by more than (f per 
cnt between 1974 and 1982: from more 
than $00,000 tons to 147,000 tons. 

Most of the vessels have been soll or 
are idle, The 1974 fleet of 73 was down 
lo 24 deep-freeze und fresh fish vessels 
Wythe end of 1983. 

Only 15 years igo, West Germany still 
ا‎ vessels plying the oceans of the 


The Notgemeinsehalt Fisch, Cush 
KT, an emergency piel set tp tu cleal 
Wth the industry's plight, speaks of the 
Mleeding of Germany's decpesea lish’ 
pê industry," and this is no cexaggeril- 


The haggling over fishing rights anl 
subsidies race. uth quotas has sapped the industry 
ln their first structural study, ® 1nd driven il into the present crisis. This 
tion's five mujer econoniic reseaf ,8 particularly true of the lug-of-wir of 
stilules have already stressed thal al countries over North Atlantic fish 
nal promotion is increasingly belngtsf Socks. 
planted by sectoral promollon. 
Regional subsidies are aimed 
ly at the settlement of new in 
and people starting off in bùsiness 
sidies for specific branches of 
on the other hand, serve prim 
keep ailing induştries going, thus 
ing structural changes. ف‎ 
‘According to Eberhard Thiel 


Continued on page 7 


The European Comınunity has had to 
Î ; al me and again with the political 
P0ker game over access 1o fishing 
;Founds and quotus. 

: mid-Decerber, the fishing nations 
ed to ùgree on how much af the 
SS000-tan North Sea herring stock the 
al EEC countries may land in 


Negotiations on other species of food 

„ Mare due to begin in lale January. 

; Î has long been a proven Fact hut 
Sea and North Allantic stocks 

, have been overfished. The food reserves 


Continued from page 6 
„ Murg-based HWWA Institute, ship” 
S used public funds for major ex- 


or from : fj, O" Projects in lhe mid-1970s, ““re- 
Order direct from Us continued supporl.” 


on 
iler. : 
your regular bookse „She sees it, it is not the shipyards in 


Rneral that ire ailing but only the 
hed lh yards that have tao long pin- 
anda ' Commercial hopes 0n one 
1 qo lype of freighter. 
. burds lum-sized and more flexible 
Postfach 11 03 20 ie e problems. As a result, 
Da 8 to reduce the .gorth-south 
D-6100 Darmstadt . FP lo the simp : 
Federal Republic of Germany... ° Fes mple formula: growth bran- 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


BW THE ECONOMY 


Topsyturvification: south 
up and north down 


counted for about one-fifth of the groans 
domestic product since 1970. But durink 
the same period Bavaria and Baden- 
Württemberg raised their share fronı 32 
per cent to more than one-third. 

The Hanover memorandum lists seve- 
ral cases of negative fuctors for the nor- 
th. They include not only the geograpli- 
cal situation and natural conditions but, 
above all, “infrastructure shortcom- 
ings." 

Northern Germany is said in the me- 
morandum to have a “clear research de- 
ficit." Moreover, “technical education 
facilities must be improved." Hamburg 
is doing exactly this with its newly open- 
ed Technical University. 

The Akademie flr Raumforschung 
und Landesplanung intends to expand 
its research into one aspect of siting de- 
cisions that eludes economic analysis: 
the’image of northern Germany. 

The Academy's researchers are still 
cautious in expressing what lhey mean, 
saying: “This includes such factors ils 
the ‘mentality of the north German’ 
which — at least so far — has heen 
marked by less willingness than in the 
south to take risks and introduce inno- 
vations." 

BAW's Haller strikes a similar nole. 
He says it is due to the conservative 
mentality of northerners that they are 
not flexible enough in responding to 
world market changes, They stick tut 
long with traditional branches of indus- 


try. 

Before World War İl, Germany could 
be roughly divided into an industrialised 
north centring iround the Ruhr, the IHit- 
nover-Brunswick region und the coustiıl 
cities, and the south with its agriculture 
and (rades and crafts. 

But tho lack of basic materials and 
heavy industry gave (he south an edge in 
the end. The southern states started eutr- 
ly in developing A decentrulised, me- 
dium-sized industry with heavy emphit- 
sis on skilled labour and research. These 


industries are not raw-material intensive. 


In its analysis, “The North’ Falls Be- 
hind,” Bayerische Landesbank describes 
the consequences today. 

*While the north ‘established concen- 
trations of branches of industry that are 
particularly sensitive to structural chan- 
ges'and competition on world markets, 
the emphasis in the-south is on indus- 
tries of the future, و‎ 

“They include electrical engineering 


products ‘made in Germany 


manufacturer's of suppller's 
address. E 


,A.telephone number 1s listed for 
each supplier. 
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Price: DM68.16 post free in. 
' Germany, M75 .clf abroad. 


lost through both migration arıd rationi- 
lisation. 

To make matters worse, the industries 
where people traditionally have gone to 
work after being laid off, the service in- 
dustries, are hard pressed themselves. 

This applies particularly to commerce 
and transport in both Bremen and 
Hamburg, according to Haller. 

Containers have streamlined harbour 
wark and done away with harbour vici- 
nity as an edge in industrial location, he 
says. 

With the establishment of the Euro- 
pean Community, “the coastal areas, 
which had always been regarded as hav- 
ing an economic advantage, were relega- 
ted to a peripheral position in Western 
Europe and placed at a disadvan- 
lage." 

A memorandum by the Akademie fir 
Raumforschung und Landesplanung, 
Hanover, sums up the findings of three 


studies on “significant siting factors in 
northern Germany.” 

It says there has been a shift in the 
freight handling of seaports around the 
estuary of the Rhine in the past 30 years. 

“The shipbuilding industry declined 
as did the fishing industry and specialis- 
ed overseas trade, Traditional tourism 
demand reached saturation,point.” 

The disadvantages of peripheral sites 
increased in line with (he “growing 
polarisation of economic life and the 
concentralion of private business and 
associations in such conurbations as Co- 
logne-DUsseldorf and Frankfurt." 

The gross per-capita domestic product 
serves as a major indicator in comparing 
the economic quality of various regions. 

Hamburg (DM46,000) and Bremen 
(DM34,000) are still ahead of (he natio- 
nal average of DM25,000. 

But the south, spearheaded by: Bava- 

ria, has been catching up rapidly over 
the past ten years: ' 
' There have also been shifts between 
the coastal states. The relocation of pro- 
duction plants to areas next to the city- 
states of Hamburg and Bremen resulted 
in ‘disproportionate’ growth for Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein, -. i 

Together, the’ northern states have ac- 
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. 220,000 suppliers of 75,000 


Germany's unemployment is almost 2.5 
million, a post-war record. Sixty per cent 
of the unemployed arc iı the north, which 
las roughly the same population as the 
south. The north was once economically 
morc advauced than the south, Not ary 
morc. 


ack of commercial flexibility has 

been blamed for the decline of north 
Germany's economic imporlance Com- 
pared with the south of the country. 

Over the 1970s, the southern states 
have made considerable inroads into the 
relative strength of the north. 

North Germans are less willing than 
south Germans to take risks and inno- 
vate, sys a study by the Akademie fir 
Raumforschung und Landesplanung. 

` Frank Haller, of the Bremen Commit- 
tee for Economic Research (BAW), says 
northerners are not flexible enough in 
responding to world market changes. 

Businessmen in the north stick Loo 
long with traditional branches of indus- 
iry, Haller says. 

Bremen is a major example of decline 
in Lhe narth, Its unemployment is the 
highest of (he L#nderat |3,5 per cent. It 
was once below the nalional average. 

The city-state’s shipbuilding crisis has 
been defused for the momenl. The city 
council have plans for a merger in the 
indusity and are to give 50 million 
marks worth of subsidies. 

Bui a spokesman said more layoffs 
musl be expected, The shipyard payroll 
haî already shrunk from 21,000 to fewer 
than 13,000, 

The settlement of the long EEC fîsh- 
ing dispute provides hope for the fish- 
ing and fish processing industries. 

But on the other hand 14,000 jobs at 
the Klöckner steel mill are threatened by 
fines imposed by the Brussels Commis- 
‘sion for breaking production quotas. 

The BAW study shows that it was 
above all Lhe two northern city-states of 
Bremen and Hamburg that helped- 
widen the north-south gap. '. ' 

The study compares the four coastal 
states with’ three southerri slates: Ba- 
den-Wûrtlemberg, Bavaria and Hesse;. 

In 1975, unemployment in the north 
was 17 per cent higher than in the south, 
The gap has meanwhile widened to 40 
per cent, 1 a 
' ` But while the (wo large area states in 
the south were roughly.in step with the 
natlonal average, Hamburg alone lost 
53000 (or seven.per cent) of its jobs.. 

:What'Btemen lacks most is business 
with a future, says. Frank Haller of 
BAW, Sixty'per cenl of all workers are 
‘employed ir shrinking branches of busi. 
"ness, he says. '. . ,, ¢! 

Examples are: the food, tobacco’ and 
‘brewing industries where jobs have been 
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ee 


ved five bird sculptures pertaining to the 
Black African Zimbabwe culture from 
its arch-enemy South Africa, The Zim- 
babwe culture, with its gold and copper 
mines, had reigned in South-East Africa 
between the I lth and 14th century. 

Last year, in a resolution hy the 
UNESCO on the robbery practised on 
art treasures fram Third World coun- 
tries, lhe message was clear: “Every 
people has the right and the duty to pro- 
tect and maintain its cultural heritage", 

For (he Mexican journalist, lawyer 
and art lover, Jase Luis Castaneda, this 
wus not enough. He borrowed a valui- 
ble Aztec myth codex fron the Paris Na- 
tional Library and smuggled it back to 
Mexico. 

Many European countries appreciate 
the demands made by Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

Particularly collections which were 
taken out of these countries during the 
colonial period are gradually finding 
their way back “"home'"". 

However, the UNESCO Paris Con- 
vention Against Art Smuggling has only 
been ratified by a handful of western 
countries. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
there has not yet been a public discus- 
sion on this issue, Nevertheless, there is 
talk of sending back parts of the Egyp- 
tian colleclions in various museuins in 
West Berlin or exchanging Ceylonese 
dancing masks at present owned by the 
Berlin Folklore museum, 

However, an end to the smuggling of 
art out of the Third World is not in 
sight. 

As Herbert Gansimayer, director of 
the Bremen Overseas Museum, points 
out: “Even if public museums were (o 
he a bit more wary about works of urt of 
rather questionuble origin, there ure un 
inpumcrahle amount of private collec. 
tions which would gludly buy them." 

Ethuologisls and museum direclors 
have mixed feelings about returning 
works of url at their countries of origin, 

Zuire, for example, presented u proper 
scandal in (his respect. ., 

The Royal Africu Museunı near Brus- 
sels had handed back valuable mzsks, 
suulptures and fetishes from the uncient 
kingdoms of Bukuba and Bukonga to 
the government of Zaire, 

A few weeks later box-loads of these 
works of art {turned up on the internu- 
tional arl market and were offered for 
sale. 

. , They-had allegedly been stolen from a 
depository in Kinshasa, the blame being 
placed on the museum administration. 

. However, there were rumours that the 
collections had, been requisitioned by 
members of the ruling Mobutu clan and 
subseqyently sent abroard. : 

Only a few countries, such as. oil-rich 
Nigeria, can, afford to buy, the works of 
art back, . 2 
, Representatives of the Nigerian go- 


.Yernment, for example,. turned up at 


auctions al Sotheby’s in London. 

Nigeria was able to outbid everyone 
else lo obtain bronze sculptures and 
masks from the Benin Empire (17h and 
18th centuries), ا‎ 
„ What is more, only a few countries 
have the financial resources, the trained 
personnel and the knowhow to.procure 
art. .colleclions and; keep them in mu- 
şeums. . 3 

A German ethnologist and expert on 
African affaifs underlines this: “Most 
countries only possess limited possibili- 
ties when il comes {o useful museum 


work. Their cultural heritage often rots 


away in depositories, celarş or sheds. 
The demands made tp return the works 
of art from Europe seem rather questio- 
nable and unconvincing in view of the 
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The plundering of the treasure 
troves of the Third World 


Ghana for ritual consultations and ora- 
cle-givings. 

A small wooden demon's head wor- 
shipped by the Kota peoples of West 
Africa as a fetish and ancestral relic, was 
sold in ù Paris gallery last October for 
about DM 22.000. 

During the same auction in Paris a 
large number of Dogon and Mossi sta- 
tues, sculptures and masks from the Ibos 
and Punus as well as more recent works 
of art were also sold at no less than 
DM2,000 apiece. 

Shiva statues from India, temple 
sculptures from Bangla Desh or Kam- 
puchea (formerly Cambodia, antique 
jade work from Burma, just a selection 
of the kind of art ta be found on the 
grey market of the galleries in Europe 
and the USA. 

As the director of the National Mu- 
seum in Dacca points out, 6,000 sacred 
statues were stolen or destroyed during 
ihe war of independence in Bangla 
Desh. 

Other erisis-ridden countries such as 
Vietnam, Laos, Ethiopia, Ziire, Angala, 
Tanzania and Madagascar have expe- 
rienced a similar exodus of arl, 

However, many historically valuable 
collections have been rescued. 

The former colonial rulers in Camho- 
din, the French, stole lorry loads of 
Khmer statues and nntique Buddha fi 
tures, which can be seen todiy senllered 
around Paris muscunis, 

Since 1975 many of Kampuchea's 
works of art have been completely des- 


„toyed or dumiaged by the campaign of 


devistainu pursued by the Khmer Rou- 
Be. ٤ 

Muny Third World countries, howe- 
ver, Are NOW demunding hat {heir works 
of art, archacological finds and sacred 
objects he returned lo thoir righiful ow- 
ners. 

During i UNESCO conference in 
Palermo African museum directors uc- 
cused Europcin museums und collectors 
af “plundering alien cultural posses- 
sions", - 

The Lebanese diplomat, Salah SŞtetie, 
posed the . polemic . question: “Whal 
would France have to say: if its Gothic 
cathedrals were dismantled and. carried 
off ta Senegal?" 2 

Pedro de, Silva, director of the natio- 
nal museums in Sri Lanka, speaks of “a 
cry of fear.by the developing countries 
in the face.of the cultural void left be- 
hind by such plundering." 

Some countries have already begun to 
return their colonial booty. : ب‎ 

Belgium, for example, has sent baci 
several thousand works of art.to its ex- 
colony Zaire (formerly lhe Congo}, 

The Royal Africa Museum in. Tervu- 
ren near Brussels has given.Zaire udvice 
on how to take care of and conserve the- 
se objecls, ي‎ 

Last year, Italy handed back the pre- 
cious throne of King Menelik JI to the 
Ethiopian government. Mussolini's 
troops had stolen the throne from the 
palace of Addis Ababa in 1936 and la- 
ken it back to Rome. 

Four North American museums sent 
back pre-Columbian terracatias and bu- 
rial gifts to Peru and Panama. 7 

Papua New Guinea -teceived masks 
and fetishes from Australia and New 
Zealand. in time. for the opening cere- 
mony of its new museum. 

Zimbabwe, formerly Rhodesia, recei- 


temila, Belize or Honduris are particu- 
larly interested in plundering ruins and 
sepulchıres which have not yet been dis- 
covered or oflicially (aken over by the 
tuthorilies dealing with ancient relics, 

In the small stale of Belize, for exam- 
ple, ou the Gulf of Honduras, the num- 
ber of sites where illegal escavation is 
being curried oul is put at bout 300. 

In the ruins of the tenıple city of Al 
tun-ha American archueologisls were 
able (o uncover and take possession of a 
jade head, ten centimetres high, which 
depicts the sun god Kinich-ahau. Mu- 
seum experts estimate that this precious 
object will fetch a million dollars on the 
international art markel. 

One professional thief specialising in 
ruins in Belize has got his own ideas of 
what his “profession” is worth: a haul 
from the burial chamber of iı Maya 
priest or prince is worth ubout 
S$US50,000 per mound: just one multi- 
coloured sacrificial vase or ceramic howl 
tin good condition) can fetch anything 
up to $SUS5,000. 

Most of lhe gangs have local accom- 
Plices who really kıow their way around 
the ured, and who have the technical 
equipmenl, metal probes, cross-country 
vehicles and, in many cases, ınatorboals 
und helicopters. 

1t usually only takes i weck to locate 
and bust open a mound; tough work in 
the jungle, using machetes, ixes, shovels 
and pick-ixes. 

. Cuntral und Suuth Aınericu Are nol 
the only sources of the kind of antique 
art which sells like hot cakes and Hinds 
ils way on lo the ınurket via bliuck-milr- 
ket channels, galleries, auctioneers and 
art ınagınzines: 

Plundering is also extreınely common 
in Africa, Asia andl Oceuriu. 

A repart by experts from the Universi- 
ty of California revealed (hat during the 


Christ und Welt: ' 
. Mbclnliiber Mertur 


sevenlies ten British auctioncers had a 
turnover of just under DM20m attribu- 
table to trade in Polynesian art. 

The report covered 638 objecis, each 
of which had fetched more than a thou- 
sands dolfars and had been solid in Lon- 
don. 

The inadequate supervision of histori- 
ca sites, excavation fields, cult objects 
and archaeological finds in Third World 
countries made things even easier for art 
thieves. 

Two thirds of all art and cult objects 
from Africa deposiled in Europe and 
Nurth America have been smuggled out 
during the last (wenty years. 

The "art of the primilive” is marketed 
in the glossy catalogues to be found 
anywhere between Zürich and New 
York, praised as ar exotic rarity. ' 

The Stultgart Linden Museum, for 
example, paid DM250,000 for an ivory 
mask, just under 20 centimetres high, 
ariginating from the Benin Empire in 
West Africa and carved in the 16th cen- 
ury. 

In April last year, a gallery in San 
Francisco sald a sacred stool built in the 
Wexı African Fanti period for DM 
20,000. The cultic stool made of pre- 
tious wood {60 centimetres high) has a 
seat which rests ipon a mythical bird. 
The stool is used by the Fanti rulers of 


; With were thousands ol years ald; it. 
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ing a name for themselves car, J THE ARTS 
ul filmmuking they usually wave y.j 
bye to children's films, which iS hiri 
surprising given the poor Prospects, 
have its children's filmmakers, 

In 197%, the UN International (k 
dren's Year, here wis a tempor 
surge Of sidness about the ray 
children get in the Federal Republic 

Children's Yeur activities j 
children's Films. Parties were had 
clubs founded, bul many Wete j. 
My-by-nighus. 

Bul one survivor af 1979 enthuse 
hopefully i survivor that will be herr 
slay, is the children's cinema in (hel, 
nich Olympic village, 

It wis sel up by Munich chide: 
film and TV directors, media edu; 
nalists ind experts, producers, jom! 
lists and parents “la do more thanjil 
complain about the siluation." 


.fyrte again, the art Ihieves were just 
O step ahead of the archucolo- 
‘gists of the Mexican Nûtionial Museum. 

Only hours after the discovery of the 
womb of an Aztec princess in {he coun- 
uy's capital, Mexico City, ut the end of 
December last yeur {he plunderers arri- 
ted to carry off the precious finds. 

The Aztec burial chamber together 
.aith a fresco were uncovered by workers 
during building work on ù new subway 


Mm. 
E lomb, which is probably over 500 

The films shown ure geared siiah: yeas old, contained burial gifts made of 
children's needs ind aimed at proilr] gold and silver, ceramic wares, statues 
dn Alternative to commercial cinemır of gods, reliefs and sacrificial bowls, the 
2 ıalue of which had not even been esli- 

Menmtbers of the group keep a cour} mated. 
watch on the fîilıns chosen, while aim} The thieves had stolen the Aztec trea- 
grant is provided by the arts depatrr] sure overnight, even before the museum 
uf Munich cily council. auperis could take possession of lhe new 

Juvenile audiences will, il is hef finds. 
enjoy in experience shared, devtly! This is just one of muny such inui- 
more critical atlilude toward hez dents, which have become regular oc- 
media ind be given iı little help hp currences the world over. 
ting on in life. The plundered (reasures Irom the 

In workshops the cltildren are liç tombs of lhe Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan, 
haw lo make super-& and video fis will, sooner or later, find their way onto 
their own in ù bid lo counteract apè e inlernalional art miairket, which is 
ive, consumer outlook. arrently experiencing a hoom period 

Children who show interest, ep} for antiques from Third World coun- 
ly members of the Film club, can ill lies. 
part in Jilnı selection, question : The afl smugulers ure unly rarely 
chairntunship of debules and al Î caught red-handed. The American, Da- 
dren's cinemit activities. td Bernslein, is ın exception, 

Discussions cian be {but arest%j While checking his four suitcases il 
surly hell niter every performarkeh Washington airport, customs olticials 
rectars intl tctars are periodicallyi™), Came across tncient mutnmy wriıpPinas, 
el to talks luv. 

‘The kils have been very keen. ¥ 
alreudly see it is "their" cinema. T4 
mosphere ut îlm shows is one o 
prising excitement andl concer lor and snuggled ont of Peru. 
which is more thiın can be suid fore]. An expert lor pre-Culunbiapb itrl, UU 
Adult audiences. | or Clifford Evans from Washington, 

Parents and adults are welcome} %5 absolutely taken aback hy whl he 
lors, incidentally. There is even a0]. 3#: "We haven't gut this sort ef stull in 
tional programme fur them, and 4 U museums", ho exckuimed, “und you 
nul seminar on films for anê wrt find anything like il in Peruvian 
children. , useums either." 

Sud to say, the demand is nol wî Even heavy sacred stones, which can 
might be, arguably because many igh tons, such as the temple steles 
feel children's Films ure strictly ffm the Maya Empire, somehow find 
kids and nat to be tıken seriously. kir way Into (he American arl trade. 

Yet the films shown are not ju 'f" ver, only moneyed collectors 
netou and Pippi Langstrumpl. Ti’ Asley in the bidding here. 
clude Der Wolfsjunge,. Yellow Ê ler Clive Hollinshead from the 
rine, Tanz der Yampire, Met ornian town of Snnta Fe Springs, 
200l Odyssee im Weltraum, f} 3 ample, offered a Miaya stele made 
Stern ohne Himınel, Goldrausch™ ler ne and hewn with a mythical 
der Knöpfe... f for$US300.000. 

There is a quarterly bulletin, Û# n1 archaeologists were able to 
publication of its kind in ihe Origins of this particular work 
Europe. Fhich was claimed to be 1,200 

If you don't want to wait for Old. [t had been pracured by a 
ciul interests lo wake up to the & 0 on of a 

ou can write lo the German ¢. fom the ruined city of La 
and youth film centre in Remschél f Aaya in the ruin foreçt in Nurthern 
detailed information and advice j emala 2 

It will mail you a catalogue ® ج‎ lomb und the sacrificial stone had 
films available from a variety 0® Sen, iselled free by an armed gang of 
butors and advise you on setlifê Cros" (Spanish, estela = stele) in 


children's cinema, film club or "| aN n ruins of a Maya temple in 


shop. : f Tm. 
Self-help along the lines a 
Munich children’s cinema I5 “. 
promising alternative to the 
pendence on TV. k on yout 
Films make their mark on J0 fj 2 
ple and how they see the world. f i reckon that pre-Columbian 
hard to imagine what influence “fı 1 Art valued at at least ŞUS10m 
sent supply of celluloid may "® ا‎ Out of Central Anctica 


Gunter Hi fk The.oraan: e 
(Shddeutsche Zeıtung, 11 J Srganised gangs in Mexico, Gua- 


; death mask made of gold and silver; li- 
fis lazuli jewellery and clay vessels, all 
gifts taken from the tomb of an 


Mme gangsters are also responsi- 
murdering forest wardens and 
٠ j om the Guatemalan Authorily 
€ction of Historical Monu- 
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Wi THE CINEMA 


Subsidy changes may mean 
end of children’s films 


reluctant to hive anything to do with in 
institution with which the GDR was is- 
sociated. 

The German Children’s Film Award, 
ad scheme sel up by the Family anl 
Youth Affairs Ministry in Bonn in 1959, 
was scrapped in 1972 after the uward- 
winners had for years been foreign en- 
tries. 

In 1975 ù scheme launched 10 yeurs 
earlier by film distributors, Norıh 
Rhine-Westphalia, Bavaria and the Film 
and Picture Institute was abandoned. 

The aim had been to make children's 
and youth fîlms available for networking 
in Germany by using government funds 
to buy the rights to foreign productions. 

Yet at the same time as governmenl 
schemes of this kind foundered, self- 
help moves at local authority level gain- 
ed momentum, 

They went largely unnoticed but give 
some idea of the keen interest in chil- 
dren's films that still existed, 

A number of communal (or loci inu- 
thority-backed) cinemas began regularly 
sereening children’s films, and in Frunk- 
furt there was an international children's 
film festival. 

In 1977 this was followed by promis- 
ing government aid when (he Ronn 
Youth, Family Affairs and Health Mi- 
nistry finally sel up a children's and 
youth film centre. 

But it was saddled with the heavy- 
weight und educational suh-hending 
Centre Tor Audio-Visual Comnmunica- 
lion and Audio-Visual Productions in 
Youth Work. 

Educational impetus hus frequently 
been the determining factor, if not the 
trigger, in children's and youth film 
work. 

Children's films are usually shown, 
individually and in festivals, hy vicarzı- 
BCS, youth centres and Christian assucin- 
tions. 

They expect Lhere to he some educu- 
tional fallout, but the result is not intre- 
quently a strained and overimhbitious 
atmosphere Lhat cannot be suid to en- 
courage insighls by means of fun and 
games. 

Instead, films are often discussed a1 
school afterwards. This may be laudable 
Dut it indicates mistrust: mistrust of the 
children’s intelligence. 

The prevailing shoulder-patling 
treatment of and lack of interesting in 
children’s films, which are seen as a 
mere sideline, may wel! be heightened as 
a result, 

Even so, the children's film is viewed 
by the general public as something that 
needn't be taken seriously. Children's 
films are next to never reviewed by the 
critics, 1 

The government seems to feel they are 
not worth supporting. Filmmakers sSeém 
tû feel they are nol worth the effort or 
ambition. 

In Eastern Europe films for children 
and young people make up as much as a 
third of the domestic film output. Ini 
Germany they seldom rate a mention in 
terms of a percentage. 


In Frante a major director such as 


. François Truffaut retains a keen and un- 


remitting interest in children's filrns. In 
Germany they ãre usually chosen: by 
film academy stidents as their first 
works, . 

If budding directors succeed in mak- 


dren's film as a genre is holed up in a 
ghetto, with no way oul? Can it still 
hope to compete with spectacular fanta- 
sy films by producing simple stories or 
fairy tales? : 

There used to be no shortage of fairy 
tales for children in German cinemas. 
Indeed, there was nothing else made in 
Germany. 

The moral was straight, the artistic va- 
lue as a rule negligible, Back in the early 
1950s, that is, Then the fairy tale film 
vanished completely in 1957. 

That was because children under six 
were no longer allowed to go the cin- 
ema. They had made up between 50 and 
70 per cent of the fairy-tale film viewing 
public, so the genre was no longer via- 
ble. Output ground to a virtual halt, 

The trend didn't affect older children 
aged up to 14. The films that interested 
them were already the imporied variely. 

So it would be unfait to lay the hliame 
solely on legal changes. In reality chil- 
dren grew less interested in fairy tales 
and more interested in TV. 

There were half-hearted post-1957 at- 
lempls to remedy the situation, Plans to 
set up a national unit of the Unesco In- 
ternational Children’s and Youth Film 
Centre were abandoned. 

The Standing Conference of Land 
Education Ministers was opposed to the 
idea, and in those days officialdom was 


Three of 
590,000 WELT readers. 


Que Wulff yon Aı 
President of he Aurûcalio 


Proleter Dr, Horben Grllnewald, 
Chairman ol lhe Manager 
¢ Monagerinl Board 


onn Interior Minister Friedrich 

Zinımermann's new film promotion 
guidelines may make life harder for 
makurs of quality feature films. 

But the new rules on government sub- 
sidies may mıirk the end of children's 
films in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. 

Box office has always been a major 
criterion in the grant system. Economic 
considerations are now deemed abso- 
lutely decisive, 

Children's films pure and simple al- 
mast never make money lo begin with, 
excepting perhaps Mickey Mouse and 
the like. 

They don’t as a rule break even for 
five or six years, usually after use in the 
Ié6mm sector. So in futire they are un- 
likely to qualify for film promotion 
grants. 

It is hardly surprising thai directors 
such as Hark Bohm, probably Germa- 
ny’s foremost children's filmmaker in 
the 1970s, and Curt Linda { Konferenz 
der Tiere) ure disappointed. 

Small wonder directors like Harro 
Senft (Ein Tag mit dem Wind) are often 
al the receiving end of wry smiles on ac- 
count of their commitment to children's 
films. 

There is, of course, the fundamental 
issue: do children still want to see films 
for children when they go to the cin- 
ema? 

Is it not truer to say that what they 
want to see are tough and expensive ad- 
venture epics such as Star Wars or 
Krull? ' 

Isn't childhood, especially a child's 
awareness and aesthetic viewpoint, in a 
stale of constant decline in civilisation 
today? 

Could it not be argued that the chil. 
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Breaking the Ice 
(Phatos: Detley Schumacher) 


they have to pay 175 marks a training 
session, In addition the team plays 50 ki- 
lometres away in Wiehl. 


Only in Allgdu has it been made ea- 
sier. In Füssen, the president of the fe- 
deration is Otto Wanner. He is also the 
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worn-out mens trou- yd 
sers. But others were 
also following the 
example of (he nıen. 
In Cologne, Berlin 
and Düsseldorf, for 
example. The Ger- 
man ice-hockey fe- 
deration accepted ff 
them and handed 
out players passes 
and rule books. 
Since (982 there has 
been a women's lea- 
gue, but only in 
North-Rhine West- 
phalia. In the mean- 
time, around 20 of 
the teams in the 
country have started 
using the body- 
check, although 
ihey're noi meant o. 
The rule book forbids it. Wolfgang Bor- 
ge, chairman of lhe Norlh-Rhine West- 
phalia federation says that the women, 
just like the men, want to test themsel- 
ves, 


This is why there will be a women's 


A slippery life for the girls 
who chase after the puck 


office, in the afternoon he looks after his 
mountain lodge and on Thursday nights 
he trains the teu. 

That what he likes best, training the 
leam. When they're out (here on the ice, 
all the prejudices vanish. 


They sereech across the ice, someli- 
mes a bit clumsily. There is no hair flo- 
wing in the slipstream because the ice- 
hockey federation says it must be cove- 
red by the helmet. 


Neither do breasts heave under the 
„jerseys because they all wear breast pro- 
teclors. The protectors come in only one 
size, so some of lhe girls don'l exactly 
love them. 

Despite {he impression they give on 
ihe ice with their formless hunks of pliıs- 
tiv uniform, the girls need have no se- 
cond thoughts aboul going lo the locnl 
disco. 

Neither do they have the mouth full 
of gleaming jacket crowns that seem lo 
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ne of the last bastions of ntale sport 
has been conquered by women: 
“pis year there is to be For the [first time ii 
German women's ice-hockey champion- 


One of the teams which will be invol- 
ed is Fûssen, in Buvariid neiır lhe Aus- 
ian border. 

! [a women's ice-hockey, the informu- 
ton flow is somewhit more frozen than 
with the men. The Fûssen girls, for 
«ample have to consult the local paper 
lo find out when their training times are. 


Itis usually 8pn1, but if it is put back 
7pm and some of the players haven’t 
seen the paper, they just miss out on an 
hour's training. 

They also need to cultivate the riglıl 

ple. The man in charge of the ice- 
fink for example. But they're not angry 


ا 
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Gregor Mendel... how allke aro pa 
(et 


Colossal secre 
in a little pea 


he founder bf modern genetic 


ed his biology paper and lh! 
etiunindlion to become 4 Gym: 


Yel Ûregor Mendet's work form! 
isis For what is it key discipline afi 


Mendel failed to ger recogni 
his contemporaries: us a private 
he published two works which ren 
ignored during his lifetime. 
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The only way lo increase reitding 
speed was to increase the amouril of in- 
formalian in the space available in ciısi- 
ly perceptible form. 

While Braille was still ut school, teit- 
chers in Berlin, Vienna and Zurich had 
begun experimenting wilh punched ho- 
les, following the letter contours. 

But the first renl development towircls 
a basically new method ol seript for (he 
blind came from a French artillery oflî- 
cer, Caplain Nicolas Barbier de lia Serre. 

He had purely military reasons. His 
problem wis how to give orders ut night 
without talking und without burning 
lights. 

He used thin melal pliutes, subse- 
quently made out of tin or aluminium al- 
loy, and worked out a comprehensive 
system of dots which were engraved 
between scored pariıllel lines. 

Louis Braille knew all this. As i 
16-year-old he begun simplifying the 
systems then available and worked out 
that the tips of the fingers could not ùt 
one time handle more than six dots. 

He developed a method of grouping 
dots in such a way that 63 differerent 
combinations.were possible — enough 
for not only tlhe letters of the alphabet 
und lhe numbers but also for ull sorts ol’ 
symbols und stenographic ahhreviatians. 

lt was etsy to learn and quickened the 
speed of reading. But the response Wils 
not enthusiustic. One reason wis com- 
mercial. Publishers were still producing 
the profitable retief-scrint books. 

So in 1829, Braille went ahead himself 
and published ù book with the Braille 


W FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 


The man who gave the blind 
the eyes to read 


پو 


Louls Brallle..„. genius to the finger- 
tips. „ (Photo: dpa} 


menlation with letters that could be 
gripped, much like those used by prin- 
ters in hot-melal setting. 

` The first book using this relief script 
was published in 1789 during the French 
revolution by Valentin Haliy, who ran a 
school for the blind in Paris. 


ouis Briuille, who developed a sys- 

tem of reading for the blind that is 
used throughout the world, was himself 
blind. 

The ill luck that struck him at the age 
ol three when he accidentally caught 
himself in the face with a aw! in his fa- 
ther's leather workshop has iirmed oul 
to be a blessing for millions ef people. 

Braille was born in January 1309 in 
the village of Coupvrai not far from 
Paris, where his father was a maker of 
leather belis. 

After the accident which caused his 
blindness, the family did everything to 
lighien the boy's load. There were 
enoigh brothers and sisters to help him 
learn and he progressed well enough 
eventually to be able to go to an advan- 
ced school for the blind. و‎ 

At the beginning of the 9th century. 
there were ways for blind. people to be- 
come educated, but il was an extremely 
difficult process, . ٤ 

Three hundred years before Braille 
was born, an Italian Jesuit priest called 
Francesco Lana-Terzi had developed a 
script for the blind. 

His syslem used combinations of 
squares and right angles And between 


The idea caught on and became a His work revolved round peas. Si 


¥ : he the hallmark of mule players. championship this year, to be decided in mayor. 
. “Only in Cologne are there ù few nas- a tournament. Annelie explains: “We've negoliated 


ties," explains Annelie. But all leams have prohlens which Our training so thal we can still go to the 
The tenm began in 1975 when a hand- cun be pul down to lack of support. For disco." 

ful of the girls gol themselves together. eximple, Düsseldorf have to train at Ru- The men should follow the example. 

They got second-hand jerseys, handed tingen. Cologne have been allocated i Peter Stltzer 

out patronisingly, amusedly. They got training time of 7 um on Sunday und (Weli am Sonutag, | January 1944) 


one and three dots to represent each let- welcome source of income for printing  S¥Ystem. Immediately he won support. tifically he wits regirded is a mert 

ter. firms. Before long relief-script books There was no going back. In the se- ter of puis playing round in the 

But the text was difficult to manufac- were being pubjished in many parts: of cond hilf of lhe (9th century Braille wri- of the Augustine monistery at Brin 

ture and difficult lo rend, Even reading Europe. . . ting caught on in Europe, Nurth Today, 10U years alter his death 

3 short pieces was a long-winded process Braille was among the many blind America und eventually the rest of the cunteınpouraries tre recallecl only bx 
i ahd tlie method did not make a break- people who learned from these books, world. Frine Feuler se ul connections they night hatf 

through. ' although reading remained slow. Some : ٤ Mendel, 1 
The next development was experi. Works needed months to read. Ihe achievements ol Mendel, a 

: : 1 Buslinian monk who hecame, ûn ¥ 
were ınisjudged like no other 

yalî uitry in muutlern tuluril science: 

Ue cuuld scarcely لای‎ 
qe time iu reveal his (liscOverles, 

out biographer Inge Krumhiegt 

IAS he cleliverecl u Ivctute 


{Deuthes Agencies Sonntajhlatt, 
VY Junuury VHS} 


hen the children have grown up, 

many housewives look for some- 

Ihing more un just housework, They 

have the tine lo think aboul earning 
some moncy. 

But there ire often apparently insupe- 


the children or the husbund,. There hud 
also been causes where promises from 


Helping hand ather purts pf the family lo help lighten 
for mid-life (he work loud had been quickly Forgol- 


he man who left the word “Lelepho- 

ne"" with the‘world is one of the for- 
gotten men of science: Philipp Reis’ 
name has vanished from many interna- 
tional reference books; 


History put the 
. phone down 


In this light, the course helped, apart 
from psychological and prautical consi 
derations, as u preparations so house- 
holds could get ready for changes in the 
way they were run. 


Many women already had unpaid 
positions but wanted lo move on to paid 
employment. They felt ihey no langer 
wanted lo be regarded as people without 
careers, Nor did they want to be finan- 


, cially dependent on husbands. 


A particularly difficult situation was 
where a woman was going through a cri- 
sis in her marriage bul was not divorced 
and the State was not paying for her 
training. 

There is much anxiely about getting 
further training. First choice is often the 
adult evening classes, although they 
have little recognition. 


Women who took part in “*A New 
Start From 35" were provided with in- 
formation about subsidies and they were 
addressed by representatives of itıstitu- 
tions (the employment office, for exam- 
ple). The women wrote job applications 
and practised what they would say. . 

Now they have formed themselves 
into a self-help group which meets once 


. a week. Help is given in the search for 


jabs. That way they dan't give up so ea- 
sily. Four women have aircady found 
work. 


Demand is so high that application is 
being made for city support for two 
courses a year. 

Dorothea Siems 
(Der Tagesspiegel, 25 December 1983) 


return to work 


hoped thal women particularly would be 
uble to come lo some arrangement whe- 
reby (hey could hoth work and fulfil fa- 
mily duties. 

Thousand of women had found the 
right compromise. Guidelines were 
being prepared to promote women in 
public service jobs. 

There had been positive experiences 
from the model project designed to help 
nurses go back to nursing. A five = 
month course was designed to freshen 
up the nursing knowledge and reduce 
inhibitions. 

Because of the strong favourable reac- 
tion, consideration was being given to 
extending this sort of course to other 
professions. 

The Senator also sald there were other 
work possibilities, for those who could 
afford it, honorary work. 

The course “A New Start From 35" 
began with 25 participants and none 
dropped put. The career fields were eX- 
tremely varied. Secretaries, doctors as- 
sistan(s, and former students were very 
strongly represented. Most wanted to go 
back to their old careers. There was 
some indecision at the beginning in 
some cases but a sense of purpose at the 
end. 

Five women decided to take on un- 
paid work. One mother said the course 


had showed that her children stiil reed- 


ed her and she had to rule out a part 
time job. 
Most had a bad conscience because of 


rable problems for many: going to the 
employment olTice, luck uf pructice at 
wriling applications, the Ieeling of hopc- 
lessness because of the high level of 
unemployment. 

This led last year in West Berlin {o a 
project called "A New Start From 35," 
supported by the city. 

Family Senator Ulf Finks met both 
lecturers and participants after the first 
course ended last October for an ex- 
change of ideas wilh a view of carrying 
on this year. 


He said it was up to the women to de- 


cide for themselves what was in their 
best interests, whether they should work, 
stay with their families or mix the two. 

But he warned that being employed 
should not be looked upon as the same 
thing as emancipation. Because a wom- 
an put the family ahead of a career, it 
should not be considered negative. 

But today, as a rule, a woman still has 
half her life to live when the children are 
ald enough i90 fend for themscives. 

The Berlin government knew the pro- 
blems involved when women went back 
to work and İihis was demonstrated bY 
the promotion of the self-help group. 

In {983, about 200 groups had recei- 
ved support from the city. Of these, 31 
had been women's groups. .. 

The Senate had taken action because 
it did not think that the reward for years 
of devotion to children and housework 
should be long-term hurdles to resuming 
cael: *, E 

The public service had increased its 
Fari-lime work places 10 per cent. It. was 


4 


Padding up 


. hat hey live in the shadow of the men, 
hey say. 


nisaik*j ' Women's ice hockey. A picture of 


hing fists, bleeding noses, rib-breu- 
1 i 5 from the stick. Is that what 
Ss really like? . 

" One player carved over the ice cutting 
hile Ie like one of the rougher players 
0 league. This was one of the 
rai, £SSIOns that tended to confirm 
Prejudices, 


i one of the Fûssen allack, said: 
aed We go, we go!" She had a. ban- 
a UPper body because she cracked 
e blade during a friendly match 


“Women. lay into each other just the 
tı O dO,” said Annelie, the Füssen 
û. She is not allowed to play at the 


cause she is expecting a 


by. 
1 . 
et j hts the sort of problem you have 


: UP with when you train A 
team,” said trainer Mex. 


1 
; ihe morning he works at the pasi 


breeding experiments and spoke o 
unualerubility uf inherited fF 
This was just ut the time Ww 
whole world was becoming exdle 
Charles Darwin's theory of ¥ 
which propounded that, in fee 
were mutations in living creatures 
„ Mendel's bad luck, but nol 4# 
was to have used simple Ù 
tests and extensive arithmet 
nings to salve mysteries of 
For eight years, from 1856 lo 1# 
carried out cross ferlilisation le 
22 carefully selected lypes 
observed seven easily reco8 
lomorphs, and carried ou 
inseminations in plants W 
ted in the monastery garden. 


He watched the resulls as ¥ 
flourished ta hecame 13,000. In 4E Piau 
he observed several general 

' planls and, from the figures 
ed, worked out genetic CON 
percenlage terms. 

Mendel noticed that three 4, 
the new plants in the second B® 
showed dominant and a quart" 
ve characteristics. 

„ Mendel explained the MF 
cansistent division of chara! 
later generations of plants: If 
ristics were dominated by (WO 
hereditury elements, One W3 
and could overpower the of 

..¥@, characloristi0. Mendel’s € 

today called genes, 


ا 


clus Û | 
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Philipp Reis... the man at the end of 
the line, (Photo: dpa) 


columns of the paper Annalen der Phy. 
şik, which he contributed to. But hey 
sacked him, describing his work as "foo- 
lishness”", 8 
. Reis’ restless inventor's life ended Ira- 
gically. He had batteries stored in his 
bedroom and during the’ process of 
charging them, he failed to notice that 
gas was being discharged, : 
1 gas n a lung illness and on 
anuary, 1874, he died at Friedrichs- 
dorff. He had just turned 40. 
: În 1876, Alexander Graham Bell, a 
teacher of deaf and dumb children, de- 
monstrated a better telephone which 
used induction current instead of balte. 


Ties, 


٤ The telephone went on to cohque} thd : 


eld: " Dieter Thierbach - 


(Die Weh, 7 January 1984. ۔.‎ 


on Philipp Reis. 


lat" (“Horses don’t eat gurken salad") 
said Reis, ا ا‎ 
„„ AL the other end of the line ‘in lhe 
school's physics room was his friend, a. 
music teacher, who replied: “Dass weiss 
ich schon langst, du alter Schafskopf" 
(T'vê' known that for a long time, you 
blockhead"). . .. 2 
On 26 October 1861, he demonstrated 
the apparatus to the physics society in 
Frankfurt, And again in 1863., 
By.now he had improved the model to 
the point where it could transmit as far 
as 100 metres, His next big {esi was be, 
fore a meeting of.researchers in Giessen, 
What might have, begn his big moment 
was a failure, The plan was for songs to, 
be sung over.the wire, .But at the reçei- 
Ving end gl! that could be heard wqs an 


unconyinçging nasal sound, . 2 
„ Not many.of the audience were con 
vinced. The general attitqte was one of 
tolerant amusement, Reis’ efforts ‘had 
been useless, The test had been just an 
amusing interlude, . E en E 
` But Reis kept on working. Qyér,the 
years ho got better and better techniçal- 
ly. But he got no expert recognition and 
made no money. .. .. ا‎ 


` Nobody wanted, his. telephone. beçau.. 
se .it.was considered tao childisb.. for 
adults and too dangerous for children 
because electricity; was involved. 1 
He'kepf trying. :He went from school] 
to „School .giying, exhibitions. He hoped 
1 ublicise his discovery through the 


Yet Reis is regarded today as a bril- 
Jiant pioneer in the field of telecommu- 
nications, He invented a telephone and 
alttough several years .later his: inven- 
ton was eclipsed by a better version of 
Alexander’ Graham Bell, Reis achieve- 
ment still stands.. 2 

. He was a ‘self-made man, .a physics 
teacher, His.pupils thougbt of him as a 
magician surrounded by the mysterious 
and the secret. i 

` Reis was horn 150.years ago, on 7 Ja- 
nuary 834, at Gelnhausen, near Kassel. 
Acoustics was always*his hohby horse.. 
The Morse telegraph‘had recently heen 
developed, but Reis thought:much better. 
could he donê..' 8 

He set about artiricially.reproducing 
the human: hearing system. Vibrations 
which are perceived as sound by hu- 
mang must somehow be able to be con-. 
verfed to electrical impulses, ı .. 

„ His. means: were primitive, He: stret- 
ched a piece of animal.bladder over the 
holg ofa small cantginer. This represen. 
ted the çardrum. The stirrup bone of the! 
inngr.ear was,a metal feather. i . 1, 

The transmission line was a knitting 
needle wrapped in:conducting wire: The 
apparatus !was plaçed. inside .a. violin: 
which acted :as' {he resonance. box. ..A 
converted ciagr box wasılater substituted 
for the violin. o 

The first hiştoric demonstration .of the 
telephqne was in 1860 when Rejs.spoke 
from hiş home in .Friedrichsdorf,“north 
of Frankfurt, to the; school, where he 
worked, a şhort distance away. . 

, "Die .Pferde .esşsen. keinen Gyrkensa- 


